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Grows Raspberries for Business 


Profitable Varieties for Market--Berries as Companion Crops~-Methods of Cultivation--Burying Bushes During Winter~ 
Labor Difficulties Outlined—Italians Preferred as Pickers--Markets, Packages, Prices, Profits~-Address Be- 
fore Western New York Horticultural Society—By J. A. Hepworth of Ulster County, New York 


HAVE been in the small fruit busi- 

ness for 32 years on a farm adjoin- 

ing the one where the first red 

raspberries were grown in the Hud- 
gon valley. When I took charge of the old 
homestead the original patch of berries was 
there yet. Although it had produced large 
crops of berries that had sold well, it had not 
been increased for fear of flooding the mar- 
ket, and that was about the condition through 
that section—new men planting small patches, 
but the old ones not being extended. 

Since that time several varieties have been 
grown, with more or iess success. The varie- 
ties that have given us the most money in 
their order are the Native, a small red rasp- 
berry found growing wild, planted very exten- 
sively and for a few years found very profit- 
able. Next Cuthbert, Brandywine, Pride of 
the Market, same as Cuthbert, Marlborough, 
Ward, Ruby, Coutant and Perfection. At 
present- Ruby, Perfection and Cuthbert are 
the main varieties planted. 

Our soil is a variety. The best is either 
very slaty or very stony. We do not have to 
prepare our land, as we plant on ground that 
has been under cultivation for years in other 
small fruits and so needs only plowing. If 
we set in the fall we use young plants of the 
present season’s growth, cutting off the tops 
and leaving only about 8 inches of stem, 
However, we prefer to set the green plant 
as soon as large enough in the spring, say 
from 6 to 12 inches high, the last of May to 
the middle of June. 

Most of our red raspberries are set among 
other fruit, in between grape rows, in young 
peach and pear orchards. The distance apart 


of the rows of raspberries is 4 to 6 feet, and 
3 to 4 feet in the row. When set in a field 
by themselves 5 feet between the rows, and 4 
to 5 feet in the rows, they can be worked both 
ways. The canes are tied to stakes, a stake 
to each hill, stakes 5 to 5% feet out of the 
ground, bushes cut off at the top of the stakes. 

Of late years some of the growers have 
been using wires to tie the bushes up to, the 
wire being stretched on posts set 30 to 40 
feet apart. Some use one wire, some two. 
In tying to wires the bushes are gathered 
together, two or four canes, half on each 
side of the wire, then tied together just above 
the wire, not around the wire. When tied 
around the wire the string is soon cut and 
the bushes loosen. We pay $1.25 a day, or 
30 cents a hundred hills, for tying. 

Cultivation commences as soon as the 
bushes are tied up. The ground is plowed 
away from the bushes, which are then hoed. 
rhe one-horse cultivator is kept running 
through them once a week with two or three 
more hoeings to keep the weeds down around 
the hills and where the cultivator does not 
reach. Manure is applied in fall or early 
spring; where commercial fertilizer is used 
it is applied at the first hoeing. No small 
fruit will pay better for thorough cultivation 
and care than the red raspberry. When pick- 
ing and the pickers are tramping the ground 
down hard two or three cultivations a week 
will pay. . 

No summer pruning is done, but where the 
young plants are not wanted for sale or reset- 
ting, they are hoed off and treated as weeds. 
As soon as picking is through the old bushes 
are cut out, stakes pulled out and piled away 


for another year. Some leave. the stakes in 
all winter. The freezing and thawing loosen 
them. They have to be driven down in the 
spring. Stakes taken out in the fall will 
last for several years, but when left standing 
all the time soon rot off. Stakes are split 
from young chestnut trees, those 4 to 8 inches 
in diameter being best. They split straight 
and evenly. The bark is removed and the 
rough edges smoothed down, one end being 
sharpened. They are then ready for use. 

As soon as the leaves fall and there is a 
prospect of the ground freezing, the bushes 
are bent over and either held down by dirt 
and stones being laid upon them, or covered 
up entirely with dirt, according to the hardi- 
ness of the variety. Almost all varieties do 
better laid down. Plants wanted for settings 
are taken up in the fall and heeled in; four to 
six canes being left in each hill for next 
year’s crop. When wires are used, plants are 
left 4 to 6 inches in the rows. 


Novel Labor Experiences 


When I first went into berry growing our 
fruit was picked by our home pickers, but as 
we extended our plantings we had to look for 
other help. They came in the shape of 
hoboes, ‘‘Weary Willies,” and the dregs from 
New York. I was very fortunate.in my early 
days of growing berries and other small fruite 
in getting a gang of Germans. As my plant- 
ings increased from year to-year they would 
bring friends. I have had; pickers who have 
been: with me 12 to 18 years. There came a 
time when I could not get Germans enough 
and I had to mix nationalities. Germans, 
Irish-Americans, Scotch, English and. Italians. 
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Magnificent Harvest on Long Island of the Ever-Popular Timothy Crop 


The hay-making scene pictured above is on the farm of Joe Botto of Long Island. 


hard work and a mixture of seaweed and horse manure for growing crops. 
timothy here seen, and the yield of 3% tons to the acre. The hay was stacked within a few hours efter being cut. 
it is good business to have the very best horses he can get for his farm work, and the team in the picture is 
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EARLY JULY ON THE FARM 





Then trouble commenced. They tried to mix 
their various national drinks. The combina- 
tion was too great, the boiler busted, and 
looking around at the fragments I found the 
Italian pieces most likely to unite. So we 
have mostly Italians as pickers for small 
fruits now. They come from the city, men, 
women and children. 

The only lawful packages are quarts or 
pints. The quart is too large to ship ragp- 
berries in, and the pint is not much better. 
It is too deep if the berries are to be shipped 
any distance. A shallow, oblong third of a 
quart is the ideal package to ship rasp- 
berries in. 


Markets, Prices and Profits 


We do not have any canneries, so all our 
raspberries are shipped. Our best market 
is Boston. Then come New York, Worcester, 
Hartford, Albany, Utica, Syracuse and Buf- 
falo. After the West Shore railway was built 
I was the first from our section to ship rasp- 
berries to Boston and other outside places, 
New York city up to that time being our only 
shipping place. The first shipment I made 
to Boston was one crate each of Brandywine 
and Cuthbert, with the instructions to wire 
me prices and conditions of fruit on arrival. 
Reply was: “Small berries (Brandywine) in 
poor order; large ones (Cuthbert) in good 
order; price 5 cents a quarter.” The past sea- 
son the prices in New York city were 4 to 9 
cents a pint, with an average of 5 to 5% cents 
wholesale. : 

We pay 1% to 1% cents a pint for picking. 
It costs 25 cents to put a crate of raspberries 
on the commission man’s stand in New York 
and 10% for selling. We ship mostly in gift 
crates, costing 30 cents for crate, partition 
and pints. At 5% cents it would net the 
grower 2%; taking one crate 60 pints, pick- 
ing 1% cents 60 pints would be 90 cents, 
express 25 cents, crates 30 cents, commission 
33 cents; total $1.78. Sixty pints at 5% cents 
would be $3.30, minus expenses, $1.78, would 
leave $1.52 net a crate, or 2% cents a pint. 
I think the average would not be as high as 
that for the last six years—4 to 4% cents 
wholesale would be nearer to it. At 4% 
cents a pint it would net 1 2-3 cents a pint. 


PLOWING OLD ASPARAGUS FIELDS 


SOUTH 


Many of the first planted asparagus beds 
have outlived their usefulness and are no 
longer profitable. I had one such last year, 
about 15 years old. When planting I did not 
know as much about asparagus as now, and 
set it with roots from very inferior stock; 
kept it well fed, giving 10 or 12 tons of 
manure to the acre each year, but it never 
gave many shoots that could be graded as 
fancy grass. Most of it was the size of a 
lead pencil. Yet in spite of this that bed 
was profitable during most of its life and 
gave us, one year with another, about as 
much clear profit as was averaged from any 
other field of equal area on the place. 

The ground had become well enriched by 
the annual dressings of manure and as we 
have other beds of a much better variety 
now in cutting, we decided last year to plow 
it up. We cut it till the last of June, even if 
it did take more than twice as long as the 
better grass and sold for less money in the 
market. Then we plowed it. To do this 
required three good horses to the plow, one 
man to drive, another to hold the handles 
and two more to follow with drags and pull 
out the tough old crowns. The field had to 
be plowed crossways of the ridges, as it was 
more than the horses could do to follow the 
row, which had become full of old roots. 
After plowing the roots were carted off and 
put in a low spot in the lane, where, after 
getting a coat of mud over them, they have 
made a good road. 

When the roots were off, the field of one 
and one-third acres was harrowed and marked 
for corn. Ninety-day corn was planted July 1. 
This came up quickly, the rich soil favored a 
rapid growth and when husking time rolled 
around we had 80 bushels of mature corn 
(60 bushels to the acre) and several heaps 
of good cornstalks. These stalks were not 
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JERSEY TRUCKER 


excellent fodder. This spring that field was 
in a workable condition, the parts of roots 
and crowns left when plowing were practi- 
cally all smothered out, and now we have it 
in sweet potatoes, which look fine. 


LATE CORN CULTIVATION NEEDED 


Cc. A, 8. 


The grower of corn has many cultivation 
problems this season. In most places the 
ground has been so wet that it was practi- 
cally impossible to get into the field as early 
as desired, and in this way to kill off the 
weeds and keep the land in good tilth. More- 
over, much corn was planted late.and all 
sizes have to be handled. 

There is a decided temptation, because of 
the accumulation of work, due to a rather 
unfavorable season, to neglect proper cultiva- 
tion and to take a chance at deep plowing, 
covering up all the weeds possible and letting 
it go at that. Now, as a matter of fact, a 
season like the present requires just as much 
attention and just as much skill as an ordi- 
nary one. While nobody can predict what 
the weather will be from now on, it is a 
pretty safe conclusion that some time during 
the growing season, most likely in July and 
August, there will be a shortage of moisture. 
Now, if careless cultivation has been indulged 
in, this shortage will be seriously felt, no 
matter how much moisture has fallen up 
to date. 

If the ground has been cultivated while 
wet, as is easily possible. stirring should con- 
tinue until the seed bed is again fine and 
loose. Unless this is done the compacting 
of the soil by treatment when it is too wet 
will result in rapid drying up and “‘firing”’ of 
the plant, which will shorten the yield and 
seriously curtail the output. This early cul- 
tivation during wet weather, however, can be 
largely overcome if work is continued reli- 
giously until the corn is too high to handle 
with the ordinary cultivator. Moreover, it 
will be exceedingly unwise if the lessons of 
the past 15 years concerning shallow culture 
are ignored. When there is an abundance 
of moisture the temptation is to run the 
shovels deep. It is easier to cover the weeds 
by this method and it is also considerably 
easier to turn over the surface if the ground 
is cultivated 4 or 5 inches. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that if this is done the 
roots of the plant will be turned and their 
capacity for withstanding a shortage greatly 
lessened. From now on at any rate, do not 
run your shovels deep. Let them stir the 
surface and don’t be deluded by the idea that 
this year two or three treatments will do as 
well as four or five during the ordinary 
season. 

During the rainy days a good many 
farmers have spent their time in going 
through the fields and hoeing out or pulling 
the noxious weeds. This is a discouraging 
task in large fields, but it often happens that 
there are only a few limited patches of cockle 
burs, velvet leaf, thisties, etc. If these are 
permitted to remain, the area infested next 
year will be very much enlarged, consequently 
it will pay to do everything in your power 
to get rid of as many of these serious weed 
pests as possible. It is hard work, but during 
@ season like the present that is to be 
expected. When the men are doing nothing 
else, it is often easily practicable to remove a 
lot of weeds by pulling or hoeing. 


KEEP CULTIVATOR SHARP 


ARTIE JEWETT, MICHIGAN 

I have found by the experience of several 
years that the one-horse corn cultivator used 
for stirring the soil after the crop has been 
laid by is often ineffective, because the teeth 
are too short or are dull. For some reason 
our farmers do not realize that a sharp imple- 
ment for the cultivation of corn is just as 
important as in plowing or doing any other 
farm operation. A one-horse cultivator with 
sharp teeth will go through the field, root up 
and destroy thousands of weeds which will be 
absolutely uninjured with a dull cultivator. 
In my work in growing prize corn and also 
in my general cropping, I have made it a rule 
to use for this latter cultivation a harrow 
with not less than a 6-inch tooth and to keep 
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these teeth sharp. I used to use a 4-inch, 
but found that the work was not nearly so 
well done. In fact, the short-tooth harrow 
was a disappointment at every turn. I have 
had experience with both spring and solid 
teeth and cannot say that there is any great 
amount of difference. 

While I cultivate corn after it is well up, 
I have not cultivated it after the ears began 
to form or the stalks began to tassel. I under- 
stand that this has been done, but my own 
belief. is that it isn’t a safe proposition. 
Another thing I want to impress is that it 
does not pay to stir the soil in the cornfield 
when it is wet. It leaves the ground in bad 
shape, and as further treatment is out of the 
question there is no opportunity to correct 
the error. Of course, Michigan growers must 
work to secure a variety that matures early 
and must also cultivate it so that it will make 
just as rapid a growth as is possible. Our 
seasons are comparatively short and matu- 
rity is our great problem. That may be one 
reason I do not feel that it is safe to cultivate 
corn after it begins to tassel. Growth might 
be continued into frost. 


MANGELS VALUABLE CROPS 


Beets for stock feeding are coming into 
more fa ‘or. Probably no other crop has had 
so wide a use as a succulent winter forage 
as mangels, except silage. Not only are beets 
a profitable crop, but they leave the land 
in good shape for succeeding crops. Beets 
can be fed to cows, hogs or chickens and 
prove palatable and keep stock in’ good con- 
dition. Some English seedsmen have made 
a specialty of breeding high-yielding root 
crops. In general, the long varieties, such 
as Norbitan Giant, Sutton’s Long Red and 
Garton’s Long Red are best yielders. They 
also have a lower per cent of water than 
the Globe and Tankard varieties. 

The seed bed for mangels should be 
thoroughly and deeply prepared. Subsoiling 
is sometimes advisable. If land is heavy, 
plow it in the fall and thoroughly work in 
the spring: When manure can be had, 10 
tons to the acre, supplemented with 300 
pounds commercial fertilizer at time of seed- 
ing, will prove valuable. Commercial prod- 
ucts should run about 4% nitrogen, 10% phos- 
phoric acid and 6% potash. If no manure 
is used, about 600 to 800 pounds commercial 
fertilizer should be applied to each acre. 

Six to eight pounds seed is sufficient to the 
acre, and is usually sown in drills, rows 27 
to 36 inches apart. Seeds germinate slowly 
and should not be covered too deep, say not 
more than % inch. Sometimes a little buck- 
wheat is mixed with seed, which will ger- 
minate quickly, and young plants show where 
the row is, that cultivation may begin gooner. 
Much success depends on early care of the 
beet field. As soon as well started, plants 
are thinned to 8 or 10 inches to the row. 
This can be done with a hoe, leaving bunches 
of three or four seedlings to be thinned to 
one plant. After the leaves have spread to 
cover the ground, the crop will take care of 
itself. 

Fertilizers for Black Gumbo—In the south- 
west black gumbo soils are frequently dif- 
ficult to handle. Of late years, they have 
been planted freely to orchards of various 
kinds and orange and grape fruits seem to 
occupy considerable attention. For these 
two crops, use a mixture of equal parts cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphorus at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre. Apply this in the 
spring when the trees begin to grow. It may 
be applied around the trees and worked in, 
beginning at some little distance from the 
tree, depending upon the size. For small 
trees, begin at 4 distance of 2 feet. For large 
trees, at a distance of about 10 feet. For 
trees four years old, 50 pounds of kainit can 
be added to the above mixture. The mixture 
with the kainit added will be suitable for 
pears, plums and peaches. 


Time Well Spent—Incomplete milking not 
only robs the dairyman of the strippings, but 
it damages the cow, tending to lessen her 
daily production and to shorten the period 
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Harvest Work in the Wheat Field © 


Every Wheat Grower Needs a Modern Binder--What Operator Should Be—-Characteristics of Ideal Fields—Correct 
Sheaves and How They Should Be Handled--Management in Mow and Stack--Advisability of Selling Grain 
as Soon as Threshed—Promptness in Harvesting Operations—By George E. Scott of Ohio 


HE art of wheat growing has to a 
remarkable ‘degree retrograded with 
the lapse of years, accompanied with 
a serious loss of valuable fertile 

matter anciently stored in the soils of this 
new hemisphere. The wheat raisers of this 
continent have disgraced the vocation of agri- 
culture. The piracy that they practiced upon 
grain growing territories of the United States 
will stand out in future history of this coun- 
try to tell a story of greater infamy than the 
robberies committed by the notorious Cap- 
tain Kidd. The loss that will be felt by 
unborn generations will be a thousandfold 


device, with which one man can do the labor 
in a neat way and with dispatch what a half 
a dozen men formerly were supposed to do. 
A bundle carrier is necessary and the driver 
needs to be an active cad perceptible man 
ready to do more than an automaton. 


Characteristics of a Good Driver 


The driver should calculate the distances 
he can carry sheaves and drop each carrier- 
ful, so as to form windrows that the shocks 
can follow the row in shocking. True calcula- 
tion should be made to begin cutting grain 
before it becomes overripe, even when still 














Stacking Wheat in the Open Field to Await Threshing 


When there is no storage space in the barn for both wheat in the sheaf and the 


winter supply of hay the stack is resorted to. 
practice. 


In wet seasons some loss results by this 


But the skillful stackers are not now common and some of the loss is due to 


the passing of the fine art of stacking grain. 


greater than those committed by that historic 
pirate. 

The greatest need of the hour is to possess 
the art or power to grow more wheat to the 
acre than is grown over the union. Skill to 
harvest a crop of wheat is by no means diffi- 
cult to acquire and may be acquired in a 
short period of time. The serious side of the 
issue of wheat culture is to know the essen- 
tials of success in preparation of a fertile, 
firm seed bed. 

This year the wheat crop has met with so 
many fatalities that the proper harvesting of 
what remains is worth time and attention. 
Hence, as a grower and producer. of wheat 
crops for over 30 years, I want to call atten- 
tion to a few essentials that should be 
employed én saving the grain. While there 
are doubtless conditions which cannot be con- 
trolled much can be done by speedy work 
and prompt attention to ameliorate many diffi- 
culties that usually arise during a harvesting 
period. 


Binder a Necessity 


A responsible grower should own a first- 
class modern binder. The machine should be 
overhauled and made right for speedy opera- 
tions Any and all weak or wornout parts or 
points should be renewed or repaired ahead 
of time to avoid confusion when operation 
begins. Wheat fields should be arranged in 
long vectangular shape, so as to assist in 
reaping in rapid order. The surface should 
also be smooth and all stumps and annoying 
stones removed. 

It is always difficult to make good sheaves 
for shocking with thin, straggling wheat or 
oats, hence the necessity of having grain that 
stands full on the ground. It is not -every 
man who is fit to handle a binder in a grain 
field. -It takes skill to shift a binder in all 
its different appointments and get good serv- 
ice from it and to make a neat, well-butted 
sheaf. A binder is intended as a labor-saving- 


containing some sap. If there be a consider- 
able acreage this will avoid possible loss in 
various ways, overripeness, lodging and some- 
times save the straw from molding from wet 
weather. A desirable sheaf of any grain 
should be compact and bound with the straw 
straight. Such a sheaf will assist the shocker 
in forming a neat, compact shock. 


Field Methods of Handling Shocks 

Our custom has been for years to place 10 
sheaves of wheat to each shock with two hud- 
ders put on so as to have grain end of 
sheaves point toward the prevailing winds. 
This prevents wind from blowing them off 
and also turns water away to a much greater 
advantage. Shocks should be built firm and 


compact, so they will, if necessary, withstand 
considerable rainy weather, which.is always 
likely to occur after cutting grain. 

On our farm we frequently begin barning 
wheat within one week from shocking, if 
favored with dry weather. Sometimes from 
fear of rains spoiling our oats, especially the 
straw, I have hauled them into barns when 
far from dry. This we do in case of plenty 
of mow room, when we do not mow them at 
all but simply throw them in any and all 
shapes. This method has never caused any 
loss and frequently great saving. I have done 
but little stacking on the farm with grain, 
yet stacking can be done with safety if the 
stacker applies the proper principles involved 
in starting and shaping the stack. That is, 
laying sheaves nearly level for a while, then 
dishing it as the stacker goes up, so that the 
sheaves will not slip away while extending 
the body of the stack. 

Before beginning to draw in, the middle 
should be filled high and kept visibly full to 
the topping out. In this manner quite a large 
stack can be built on a square of rails. If 
possible, it is well to pitch from all sides, 
so the stack will settle plump. In mowing 
wheat we use common sense in storing by 
moving back and forth butts to bands and 
densely packing. If any damp sheaves occur, 
we throw them to the side of the barn to 
dry out. 


Value of Care in Handling 

It is a very wise thought to avoid overripe- 
ness, and to dry for hauling, as abundant 
shattering results in considerable loss. Our 
practice has never been to thresh from the 
shock, though this is frequently done by some 
farmers, mostly by tenants. We consider it 
a wasteful practice, hence have cut it out, and 
give our crops of reaping grain the benefit of 
modern consideration. 

We sell our small grain crops on the seed 
markets, but were we selling on the consump- 
tive market would mak- it a practice of sell- 
ing early if not directly from the machine. 
It occurs to me that shrinkage and loss from 
rats and storage results in a greater loss that 
the possible rise in prices will overcome. 


Fence the Garden if chickens are allowed 
to run at will. An old hen and a brood of 
chickens can do more damage in a few min- 
utes than can be rectified all summer. Poul- 
try raising and gardening go well together, 
but the poultry should be kept on the outsidd 
of the garden. How often I have heard 
wonien say, “I had such a fine garden, but 
the chickens destroyed it.”.—[Fred A. Law- 
thee Illinois. 
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Then trouble commenced. They tried to mix 
their various national drinks. The combina- 
tion was too great, the boiler busted, and 
looking around at the fragments I found the 
Italian pieces most likely to unite. So we 
have mostly Italians as pickers for small 
fruits now. They come from the city, men, 
women and children. 

The only lawful packages are quarts or 
pints. The quart is too large to ship ragp- 
berries in, and the pint is not much better. 
It is too deep if the berries are to be shipped 
any distance. A shallow, oblong third of a 
quart is the ideal package to ship rasp- 
berries in. 

Markets, Prices and Profits 

We do not have any canneries, so all our 
raspberries are shipped. Our best market 
is Boston. Then come New York, Worcester, 
Hartford, Albany, Utica, Syracuse and Buf- 
falo. After the West Shore railway was built 
I was the first from our section to ship rasp- 
berries to Boston and other outside places, 
New York-city up to that time being our only 
shipping place. The first shipment I made 
to Boston was one crate each of Brandywine 
and Cuthbert, with the instructions to wire 
me prices and conditions of fruit on arrival. 
Reply was: “Small berries (Brandywine) In 
poor order; large ones (Cuthbert) in good 
order; price 5 cents a quarter.’”’ The past sea- 
son the prices in New York city were 4 to 9 
cents a pint, with an average of 5 to 5% cents 
wholesale. 

We pay 1% to 1% cents a pint for picking. 
It costs 25 cents to put a crate of raspberries 
on the commission man’s stand in New York 
and 10% for selling. We ship mostly in gift 
crates, costing 30 cents for crate, partition 
and pints. At 5% cents it would net the 
grower 2%; taking one crate 60 pints, pick- 
ing 1% cents 60 pints would be 90 cents, 
express 25 cents, crates 30 cents, commission 
33 cents; total $1.78. Sixty pints at 5% cents 
would be $3.30, minus expenses, $1.78, would 
leave $1.52 net a crate, or 2% cents a pint. 
I think the average would not be as high as 
that for the last six years—4 to 4% cents 
wholesale would be nearer to it. At 4% 
cents a pint it would net 1 2-3 cents a pint. 


PLOWING OLD ASPARAGUS FIELDS 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 


Many of the first planted asparagus beds 
have outlived their usefulness and are no 
longer profitable. I had one such last year, 
about 15 years old. When planting I did not 
know as much about asparagus as now, and 
set it with roots from very inferior stock; 
kept it well fed, giving 10 or 12 tons of 
manure to the acre each year, but it never 
gave many shoots that could be graded as 
fancy grass. Most of it was the size of a 
lead pencil. Yet in spite of this that bed 
was profitable during most of its life and 
gave us, one year with another, about as 
much clear profit as was averaged from any 
other field of equal area on the place. 

The ground had become well enriched by 
the annua) dressings of manure and as we 
have other beds of a much better variety 
now in cutting, we decided last year to plow 
it up. We cut it till the last of June, even if 
it did iake more than twice as long as the 
better grass and solid for less money in the 
market. Then we plowed it. To do this 
required three good horses to the plow, one 
man to drive, another to hold the handles 
and two more to follow with drags and pull 
out the tough old crowns. ‘The field had to 
be plowed crossways of the ridges, as it was 
more than the horses could do to follow the 
row, which had become full of old roots. 
After plowing ‘the roots were carted off and 
put in a low spot in the lane, where, after 
getting a coat of mud over them, they have 
made a good road. 

When the roots were off, the field of one 
and one-third acres was harrowed and marked 
for corn. Ninety-day corn was planted July 1: 
This came up quickly, the rich soil favored a 
rapid growth and when husking time rolled 
around we had 80 bushels of mature corn 
(60 bushels to the acre) and several heaps 
of good cornstalks. These stalks were not 
_ bare poles, but had plenty of leaves and made 
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excellent fodder. This spring that field was 
in a workable condition, the parts of roots 
and crowns left when plowing were practi- 
cally all smothered out, and now we have it 
in sweet potatoes, which look fine. 


LATE CORN CULTIVATION NEEDED 


C. A, 8. 


The grower of corn has many cultivation 
problems this season. In most places the 
ground has been so wet that it was practi- 
cally impossible to get into the field as early 
as desired, and in this way to kill off the 
weeds and keep the land in good tilth. More- 
over, much corn was planted late.and all 
sizes have to be handled. 

There is a decided temptation, because of 
the accumulation of work, due to a rather 
unfavorable season, to neglect proper cultiva- 
tion and to take a chance at deep plowing, 
covering up all the weeds possible and letting 
it go at that. Now, as a matter of fact, a 
season like the present requires just as much 
attention and just as much skill as an ordi- 
nary one. While nobody can predict what 
the weather will be from now on, it is a 
pretty safe conclusion that some time during 
the growing season, most likely in July and 
August, there will be a shortage of moisture. 
Now, if careless cultivation has been indulged 
in, this shortage will be seriously felt, no 
matter how much moisture has fallen up 
to date. 

If the ground has been cultivated while 
wet, as is easily possible, stirring should con- 
tinue until the seed bed is again fine and 
loose. Unless this is done the compacting 
of the soil by treatment when it is too wet 
will result in rapid drying up and “‘firing”’ of 
the plant, which will shorten the yield and 
seriously curtail the output. This early cul- 
tivation during wet weather, however, can be 
largely overcome if work is continued reli- 
giously until the corn is too high to handle 
with the ordinary cultivator. Moreover, it 
will be exceedingly unwise if the lessons of 
the past 15 years concerning shallow culture 
are ignored. When there is an abundance 
of moisture the temptation is to run the 
shovels deep. It is easier to cover the weeds 
by this method and it is also considerably 
easier to turn over the surface if the ground 
is cultivated 4 or 5 inches. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that if this is done the 
roots of the plant will be turned and their 
capacity for withstanding a shortage greatly 
lessened. From now on at any rate, do not 
run your shovels deep. Let them stir the 
surface and don’t be deluded by the idea that 
this year two or three treatments will do as 
well as four or five during the ordinary 
season. 

During the rainy days a good many 
farmers have spent their time in going 
through the fields and hoeing out or pulling 
the noxious weeds. This is a discouraging 
task in large fields, but it often happens that 
there are only a few limited patches of cockle 
burs, velvet leaf, thistles, etc. If these are 
permitted to remain, the area infested next 
year will be very much enlarged, consequently 
it will pay to do everything in your power 
to get rid of as many of these serious weed 
pests as possible. It is hard work, but during 
@ season like the present that is to be 
expected. When the men are doing nothing 
else, it is often easily practicable to remove a 
lot of weeds by pulling or hoeing. 


KEEP CULTIVATOR SHARP 


ARTIE JEWETT, MICHIGAN 

I have found by the experience of several 
years that the one-horse corn cultivator used 
for stirring the soil after the crop has been 
laid by is often ineffective, because the teeth 
are too short or are dull. For some reason 
our farmers do not realize that a sharp imple- 
ment for the cultivation of corn is just as 
important as in plowing or doing any other 
farm operation. A one-horse cultivator with 
sharp teeth will go through the field, root up 
and destroy thousands of weeds which will be 
absolutely uninjured with a dull cultivator. 
In my work in growing prize corn and also 
in my general cropping, I have made it a rule 
to use for this latter cultivation a harrow 
with not less than a 6-inch tooth and to keep 
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these teeth sharp. I used to use a 4-inch, 
but found that the work was not nearly so 
well done. In fact, the short-tooth harrow 
was a disappointment at every turn. I have 
had experience with both spring and solid 
teeth and cannot say that there is any great 
amount of difference. 

While I cultivate corn after it is well up, 
I have not cultivated it after the ears began 
to form or the stalks began to tassel. I under- 
stand that this has been done, but my own 
belief. is that it isn’t a safe proposition. 
Another thing I want to impress is that it 
does not pay to stir the soil in the cornfield 
when it is wet. It leaves the ground in bad 
shape, and as further treatment is out of the 
question there is no opportunity to correct 
the error. Of course, Michigan growers must 
work to secure a variety that matures early 
and must also cultivate it so that it will make 
just as rapid a growth as is possible. Our 
seasons are comparatively short and matu- 
rity is our great problem. That may be one 
reason I do not feel that it is safe to cultivate 
corn after it begins to tassel. Growth might 
be continued into frost. 


MANGELS VALUABLE CROPS 


Beets for stock feeding are coming into 
more fa ‘or. Probably no other crop has had 
so wide a use as a succulent winter forage 
as mangels, except silage. Not only are beets 
a profitable crop, but they leave the land 
in good shape for succeeding crops. Beets 
can be fed to cows, hogs or chickens and 
prove palatable and keep stock in good con- 
dition, Some English seedsmen have made 
a specialty of breeding high-yielding root 
crops. In general, the long varieties, such 
as Norbitan Giant, Sutton’s Long Red and 
Garton’s Long Red are best yielders. They 
also have a lower per cent of water than 
the Globe and Tankard varieties. 

The seed bed for mangels should be 
thoroughly and deeply prepared. Subsoiling 
is sometimes advisable. If land is heavy, 
plow it in the fall and thoroughly work in 
the spring. When manure can be had, 10 
tons to the acre, supplemented with 300 
pounds commercial fertilizer at time of seed- 
ing, will prove valuable. Commercial prod- 
ucts should run about 4% nitrogen, 10% phos- 
phoric acid and 6% potash. If no manure 
is used, about 600 to 800 pounds commercial 
fertilizer should be applied to each acre. 

Six to eight pounds seed is sufficient to the 
acre, and is usually sown in drills, rows 27 
to 36 ‘inches apart. Seeds germinate slowly 
and should not be covered too deep, say not 
more than % inch. Sometimes a little buck- 
wheat is mixed with seed, which will ger- 
minate quickly, and young plants show where 
the row is, that cultivation may begin sooner. 
Much success depends on early care of the 
beet field. As soon as well started, plants 
are thinned to 8 or 10 inches to the row. 
This can be done with a hoe, leaving bunches 
of three or four seedlings to be thinned to 
one plant. After the leaves have spread to 
cover the ground, the crop will take care of 
itself. 


Fertilizers for Black Gumbo—In the south- 
west black gumbo soils are frequently dif- 


ficult to handle. Of late years, they have 
been planted freely to orchards of various 
kinds and orange and grape fruits seem to 
occupy considerable attention. For these 
two crops, use a mixture of equal parts cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphorus at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre. Apply this in the 
spring when the trees begin to grow. It may 
be applied around the trees and worked in, 
beginning at some little distance from the 
tree, depending upon the size. For small 
trees, begin at a distance of 2 feet. For large 
trees, at a distance of about 10 feet. For 
trees four years old, 50 pounds of kainit can 
be added to the above mixture. The mixture 
with the kainit added will be suitable for 
pears, plums and peaches. 


Time Well Spent—Incomplete milking not 
only robs the dairyman of the strippings, but 
it damages the cow, tending to lessen her 
daily production and to shorten the period 
of lactation. ee ae ; 
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Harvest Work in the Wheat Field 


Every Wheat Grower Needs a Modern Binder-—-What Operator Should Be--Characteristics of Ideal Fields—Correct 
Sheaves and How They Should Be Handled~-Management in Mow and Stack--Advisability of Seiling Grain 
as Soon as Threshed—Promptness in Harvesting Operations—By George E. Scott of Ohio 


HE art of wheat growing has to a 
remarkable ‘degree retrograded with 
the lapse of years, accompanied with 
a serious loss of valuable fertile 

matter anciently stored in the soils of this 
new hemisphere. The wheat raisers of this 
continent have disgraced the vocation of agri- 
culture. The piracy that they practiced upon 
grain growing territories of the United States 
will stand out in future history of this coun- 
try to tell a story of greater infamy than the 
robberies committed by the notorious Cap- 
tain Kidd. The loss that will be felt by 
unborn generations will be a thousandfold 


device, with which one man can do the labor 
in a neat way and with dispatch what a half 
a dozen men formerly were supposed to do. 
A bundle carrier is necessary and the driver 
needs to be an active and perceptible man 
ready to do more than an automaton. 


Characteristics of a Good Driver 


The driver should calculate the distances 
he can carry sheaves and drop each carrier- 
ful, so as to form windrows that the shocks 
can follow the row in shocking. True calcula- 
tion should be made to begin cutting grain 
before it becomes overripe, even when still 
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Stacking Wheat in the Open Field to Await Threshing 


When there is no storage space in the barn for both wheat in the sheaf and the 


winter supply of hay the stack is resorted to. 
But the skillful stackers are not now common and some of the loss is due to 


practice. 


In wet seasons some loss results by this 


the passing of the fine art of stacking grain. 


greater than those committed by that historic 
pirate. 

The greatest need of the hour is to possess 
the art or power to grow more wheat to the 
acre than is grown over the union. Skill to 
harvest a crop of wheat is by no means diffi- 
cult to acquire and may be acquired in a 
short period of time. The serious side of the 
issue of wheat culture is to know the essen- 
tials of success in preparation of a fertile, 
firm seed bed. 

This year the wheat crop has met with so 
many fatalities that the proper harvesting of 
what remains is worth time and attention. 
Hence, as a grower and producer of wheat 
crops for over 30 years, I want to call atten- 
tion to a few essentials that should be 
employed én saving the grain. While there 
are doubtless conditions which cannot be con- 
trolled much can be done by speedy work 
and prompt attention to ameliorate many diffii- 
culties that usually arise during a harvesting 
period. 


Binder a Necessity 


A responsible grower should own a first- 
class modern binder. The machine should be 
overhauled and made right for speedy opera- 
tions Any and all weak or wornout parts or 
points should be renewed or repaired ahead 
of time to avoid confusion when operation 
begins. Wheat fields should be arranged in 
long yvectangular shape, so as to assist in 
reaping in rapid order. The surface should 
also be smooth and all stumps and annoying 
stones removed. 

It is always difficult to make good sheaves 
for shocking with thin, straggling wheat or 
oats, hence the necessity of having grain that 
stands full on the ground. It is not -every 
man who is fit to handle a binder in a grain 
field. -It takes skill to shift a binder in all 
its different appointments and get good serv- 
ice from it and to make a neat, well-butted 
sheaf. 


containing some sap. If there be a consider- 
able acreage this will avoid possible loss in 
various ways, overripeness, lodging and some- 
times save the straw from molding from wet 
weather. A desirable sheaf of any grain 
should be compact and bound with the straw 
straight. Such a sheaf will assist the shocker 
in forming a neat, compact shock. 
Field Methods of Handling Shocks 

Our custom has been for years to place 10 
sheaves of wheat to each shock with two hud- 
ders put on so as to have grain end of 
sheaves point toward the prevailing winds. 
This prevents wind from blowing them off 
and also turns water away to a much greater 
advantage. Shocks should be built firm and 


compact, so they will, if necessary, withstand 
considerable rainy weather, which.is always 
likely to occur after cutting grain. 

On our farm we frequently begin barning 
wheat within one week from shocking, if 
favored with dry weather. Sometimes from 
fear of rains spoiling our oats, especially the 
straw, I have hauled them into barns when 
far from dry. This we do in case of plenty 
of mow room, when we do not mow them at 
all but simply throw them in any and all 
shapes. This method has never caused any 
loss and frequently great saving. I have done 
but little stacking on the farm with grain, 
yet stacking can be done with safety if the 
stacker applies the proper principles involved 
in starting and shaping the stack. That is, 
laying sheaves nearly level for a while, then 
dishing it as the stacker goes up, so that the 
sheaves will not slip away while extending 
the body of the stack. 

Before beginning to draw in, the middle 
should be filled high and kept visibly full to 
the topping out. In this manner quite a large 
stack can be built on a square of rails. If 
possible, it is well to pitch from all sides, 
so the stack will settle plump. In mowing 
wheat we use common sense in storing by 
moving back and forth butts to bands and 
densely packing. If any damp sheaves occur, 
we throw them to the side of the barn to 
dry out. 

Value of Care in Handling 

It is a very wise thought to avoid overripe- 
ness, and to dry for hauling, as abundant 
shattering results in considerable loss. Our 
practice has never been to thresh from the 
shock, though this is frequently done by some 
farmers, mostly by tenants. We consider it 
a wasteful practice, hence have cut it out, and 
give our crops of reaping grain the benefit of 
modern consideration. 

We sell our small grain crops on the seed 
markets, but were we selling on the consump- 
tive market would make it a practice of sell- 
ing early if not directly from the machine. 
It occurs to me that shrinkage and loss from 
rats and.storage results in a greater loss that 
the possible rise in prices will overcome. 


Fence the Garden if chickens are allowed 


to run at will. An old hen and a brood of 
chickens can do more damage in a few min- 
utes than can be rectified all summer. Poul- 
try raising and gardening go well together, 
but the poultry should be kept on the outsiddé 
of the garden. How often I have heard 
wonien say, “I had such a fine garden, but 
the chickens destroyed it.”—[Fred A. Law- 
ton, Illinois. 














A binder is intended as a labor-saving- 
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Strongest Hoops, 
Best Materials, | 
Three Styles, Five 
kinds of Lum- 
ber, ahundred 
other advan- 
tages. All 
described 
in our 
Cata- 
log. 
about Silos. 
We invented 
the Modern Silo 
and have led the 
way in_improve- 
ments. We offer the 





kind Unele Sam uses.” 


AARDER MFG. COMPANY 


Box 13 Costesxitt, N.Y. 
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UNADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilta, N.Y. 








are quality Silos through and 

through. Air-tight doors—high- 

est grade | er t 

ladder—best construction—genu- 
ine wood preservative—last lon- 
ger—perfect ensilage—easy to 
erect and sold direct to you—no 
agents. 

‘ Send for catalog and price list. 

You can buy cheaper now than later on. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., AUBURN, MAINE. 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
ae 


Goor front—airtight door and permanent ladder are 
eo unusus! features, Tas LerspnatiowaL 8110 Co., 112 Maw 


Or., Lomewnis,Ps. 
14x28 - 133.48 


SILOS 2S 


Other sizes in proporticn. Ask for Catalog 55, 





8x20 - - $ 62.41 
10x24 - - 87.33 
12x12 - 


- - 110.3 
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GRIFFIN LUMBER CO, 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 
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Late Cultivation of Corn 


R. B. SULEIVAN, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA 

Just a few days ago I heard a 
farmer say; “I did not quite get over 
my tobacco last week, I had to stop 
and lay by corn.’’ I asked him if he 
did not think it too early to stop the 
cultivation of corn. He replied: “It is 
waist high, and from that up to un- 
der my @rms, and I would break it 
down if I cultivated it again, and be- 
sides, I have too much to do to plow 
it any miore.”” Such practice as this 
has led many farmers to buy corn 
when they could raise their full sup- 
ply. I kmow from experience ,that 
the objection of breaking it down is 
unfounded. I continue shallow culti- 
vation until silks and tassels appear, 
always, and often until nearly the 
roasting-ear stage, and do not break 
nor injure many of the 
blades, even. 

Farmers should know that mulch- 
ing the surface after rains prevents 
the evaporation of moisture to a won- 
derful extent, and that corn needs 
moisture in greater abundance at 
earing time than at any other stage. 
For these two reasons we should 
break up the surface soil after every 
rain, if possible, for we cannot tell 
which rain in summer might be our 
last for a considerable time. And 
again, the objection of having too 
much to do to plow it again is a silly 
one in the extreme. There is no la- 
bor more profitable on the farm than 
that of completfng the cultivation of 
any crop well begun. I trust the 
practice of laying by corn at such 
early stages will cease, unless a soil- 
ing crop is given to the land fre- 
quently. 


Road Making in New York 


In no state is such rapid improve- 
ment of roads under way as in New 
York. Of the 80,000 miles of road 
about 3000 miles have been improved 
as state or county roads, 3000 have 
been macadamized as town roads, 
8000 have been improved by towns as 
gravel roads, 40,000 have been shaped 
to some extent, 26,000 remain in their 
original condition, At the present time 
1000 miles are under contract. The 
highway commission is putting some- 
thing over 2000 miles more under con- 
struction this summer. The plan is to 
continue this work until a thorough 
system of state roads has been pro- 
vided. 

.Of the original $50,000,000 bonds is- 
sued for highway improvements $27,- 
000,000 habe already been used. One of 
the lessoftis the commission has learned 
has been the large expense for main- 
tenance; consequently, they are trying 
out brick and other more permanent 
types of construction. Not only are 


| planting of trees along the road lines 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


remains today the standard treet- 
a with years of success back of it, 
k 


| provement 


has been taken up as a part of the 
forestry system of the state. Already 
150,000 red oak seedlings and 15,000 
Carolina poplars, and white birch in 
quantities, have been secured for plant- 
ing along edges of the highways. 
Eventually every road in the state will 
be planted with trees along these sides. 

It was expected that for every dol- 
lar the state would spend on road im- 
the county and towns 


would spend another dollar.. Thus 


| from theteriginai appropriation there 
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would come a fund of $100,000,000 or 
more for road improvement. In the 
revision of the work some of the trunk 
lines are now being built . ntirely by 
the state. This modifies the original 
plan, leaving less for road improve- 
ment that at first calculated to be 
available, “It is also found necessary 
to eliminate many grade crossings and 
toll bridges, which was done by the 
state, and also the building of more 
expensiver toad beds in places where 
automohile traffic is heavy. Road ex- 
perts say that It will be necessary for 
the state to appropriate another $50,- 
000,000 in order to complete the road 
system as originally planned, New York 
has takem up road improvement in 


| earnest, and when the plans are com- 


pleted a system of state roads will be 
had that will be a matter of pride to 
every citizen of the state. 


We Use Eight Stump Pullers in 
clearing off our cut-over lands. These 
machines work splendidly. Even ig- 
norant help can handle a modern 
stump puller without danger of being 
hurt. Another advantage in using the 
stump puller is that it enables us to 
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THE FARM 


employ more labor, and the money 
we pay them is thus kept in the com- 
munity. ft is astonishing how rapid- 
ly and economically land can be 
cleared by a gang of men and teams 
who are expert in the use of stump 
pullers and in removing of brush that 
remains.—[Bay Minette Land Co, 
Baldwin County, Ala. 





Holstein Prize Money—Liberal ap- 
propriations for prizes were made at 
the 27th annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian association of America 
held at Syracuse, N Y, in June. Ap- 
propriations for the coming year in- 
clude $5500 for prizes at fairs and 
dairy shows, $15,000 in prizes for rec- 
ords made under the advanced regis- 
try system, and $15,000 for the work 
of the literary committee. It was de- 
cided that the national association 
publish in future from the office of 
the advanced registry a year book 
which will be substantially the same 
as the present register book. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed that the 
association had on hand a cash bal- 
ance of over $145, The report of 
Malcoim H. Gardner, superintendent 
of advanced registry, showed that 5512 
cows were under test during the past 
year, 332 of which completed yearly 
records. In comparing the averages 
for the seven-day and yearly test dur- 
ing the past year with those of the 
preceding year, it was found that the 
average per cent fat increased 1-10 of 
1% over the previous year. The prize 
list shows that last year’s records 
have been broken this year in 23 of 
the 28 classes of the four prize divi- 
sions. The total number of certificates 
year was 75,250, of which 37,347 were 
transfers. 

Subsoiling with Dynamite should 
preferably be done immediately af- 
ter harvest and at a time when the 
subsoil is fairly dry. If the ground 
is wet, the tendency of the blast will 
be to throw the subsoil up on top in- 
stead of fissuring it laterally from 2 
to 5 feet beneath the surface: By 
doing the subsoiling with dynamite 
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my birds began to molt last 
I at once adopted careful 
feeding and ‘management. In the 
morning the fowls had a mixture of 
two quarts chopped corn, two of oats, 
one each wheat, barley and rye. This 
was fed in the scratching shed, where 
the birds worked for it until evening, 
when they received a mash of twe 
quarts each corn meal, ground oats 
and wheat middlings, and a pint each 
of cottonseed meal and beef scrap. 
The mash was mixed dry and then 
dampened just enough to make it 
Stick together. Ground bone, oyster 
shell, grit and ‘charcoal were con4 
stantly before the birds. 

These mixtures were fed for three 
weeks, during which the birds did 
not stop laying, and got through 
molting quicker and better than [ 
have ever known them to do before. 
During the succeeding months they 
kept up laying, and were in excellent 
condition. This was due to reason- 
able feeding and proper care. 


Poultry Novelty at Fairs 


One of the big attractions of the 
poultry department at the Missouri 
State fair in Sedalia this fall will be 
an egg laying contest. The fowls will 
occupy one of the most prominent 
Places in the fair grounds, in the 





coops formerly devoted to the game 
department, 

Poultry breeders will be given an 
opportunity to demonstrate the util- 
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What New York Is Doing for Better Roads - 


The above sketch shows the trunk routes that have been laid out for 


road improvement in New 


York, The heavy lines indicate those that are 


now completed, the open lines those that have been decided_as state roads, 


and the open lines with the crossbars those that are unde 
Read on this page interesting data. 


in process of being made over. 


at any time between harvest and the 
advent of frost, the soil thus mel- 
lowed and made porous is put into 
prime condition for the storage of 
water and has the benefit of ,.weath- 
ering through the winter seasgn. The 
following spring it is in the bé@st pos- 
sible condition for planting and be- 
cause of the additional moisture 
stored in the soil from the fal] rains 
and the thawing snow of the winter 
and spring, the crops are likely to 
have the benefit of sufficient mois- 
ture to carry them through even an 
extraordinary dry growing season. It 
is not necessary to wait until after 
the main harvest to do the subsoil- 
ing. As soon as oats, winter wheat, 
and other early crops are harvested 
these fields offer ideal conditions for 
the subsurface blasting. 


Bush Fires—tThis is the term given 
the forest fires in Australia, and the 
authorities in that far-off island con- 
tinent are trying to keep these in 
control. As a safeguard breaks are 
prepared around farm holdings by 
plowing a strip of land, keeping it 
earefully free from growth. This is 
the method of course familiar to our 
own people. In better settled districts 
local companies are organized and pro- 
vided with especially constructed 
earts for watering the ground in 
front of the fire t 


contract and 


ity qualities of their flocks, as weli as 
the fancy points. Most of the thou- 
sands of farmers who visit the fair 
are interested in good poultry, espe- 
cially fowls that lay well. Not only 
will exhibitors benefit, but visitors 
also. T. E. Quisenberry, who is in 
charge of the National egg laying 
contest now being conducted at 
Mountain Grove, will have charge of 
the contest at the fair. The rules he 
has laid down may be summarized as 
follows: Hach, pen will consist of six 
pure-bred females of one variety and, 
if desired, of one male. The pen fee 
will be $1. The fowls will all be fed 
alike, and will be cared for under 
the direction of the superintendent. 
Fowls must be leg-banded. Entries 
must reach the fair secretary on or 
before September 20. Competition is 
open to everyone anywhere. Entries 
will be Mmited to 25; therefore early 
registery is desirable. 

Cash premiums will be $10, $8, $6, 
$4, three of $2 and three of $1 for 
the pens which produce the largest 
number of marketable eggs. A prize 
of $5 will be given for the individual 
hen or pullet that lays the largest 
number. ‘The contest will begin Sat- 
urday, September 28. 
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Solving Dairy Problems 


*L, P. BAILEY, BELMONT COUNTY, 0 


This subject can only be truly dis- 
cussed in a comparative way, as with 
dairying, in common with almost all 
lines of human progress, problems 
solved open up only a wider field of 
endeavor, bringing new problems to 
solve of even greater moment than 
the former. The first problem I en- 
deavored to solve was: “Am I by 
habit and education properly con- 
structed for a dairyman?” 

This was solved somewhat. against 
my natural inclination some 33 years 
ago. I was a young farmer engaged 
in all lines of farm work common 
to the community, with constantly 
decreasing values for farm products, 
heavily in debt for the farm, paying 
8 to 9% interest on borrowed money, 
with no system of inventory, only 
realizing that I was losing out by 
being short on interest money. In 
this dilemma my good wife, whom I 
had promised to provide for, came 
to my rescue with her butter, which 
I carried every Saturday to the little 
village two miles away and delivered 
to private customers at 15 cents a 
pound in summer and 25 cents in 
winter. This, with the skim and but- 
termilk for pigs and calves, enabled 
me, by both of us practicing much 
economy in our personal wants, to 
meet my obligations. 

Side Issues Don’t Pay , 

My energy was directed in many 
ways. I was always on the lookout 
for sOmething to increase my income. 
Many times I neglected the golden 
egg on the farm for adventures of 
seemingly greater promise. I did some 
outside teaming at $2.50 to $3 a day; 
bought a reaping machine; did much 
work for my neighbors at $1 an acre, 
and to cap the climax, I became the 
owner of an old threshing machine. 
This was the limit, and it undid me. 
It was the straw that broke the cam- 
els back, and yet it made me. I ran 
this machine three seasons and really 
made some money, shutting my eyes 
to the losses by. nmiy neglecting the 
farm. All this time my wife was at- 
tending strictly to- her dairy work. 
I think she realized she had to keep 
me “a-going.” 

A néighbor had a few .Jérsey cat- 
tle, said to be the first cattle of this 
breed to cross the Allegheny moun- 
tains: A son of this ntighbor had a 
youthful desire to assist in running 
a threshing machine, so I had him 
employed for two seasons. He wished 
to become the owner, so he and TI 
together persuaded his father to trade 
me a Jersey cow, a heifer calf and a 
bull for the whole threshing machine. 
The boy was happy, my wife was 
happier, and I was on the fence, 
eed 

*Excerpts from paper read before 
Pennsylvania dairy union at Pitts- 


* somewhat in doubt as 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


to the out- 
come of the whole proposition. 

By this time my dull mind ‘had be- 
come interested, as I was borrowing 
money from my wife, and the best of 
it for me was I did not pay her any 
interest. I actually thought’ the 
money was mine to spend as I 
pleased, and was pleased to spend it 
for more dairy cattle for my wife to 
make more money for me. I was 
held responsible by the buyer of the 
stock for the outcome. I soon learned 
that none of the heifers out of the 
no grade cows ever equal their dams 
as producers, and there was com- 
plaint, while with the dairy bred cow 
the result was the opposite. Thus was 
the problem solved that to attain the 
greatest success in dairying it is 
necessary to have dairy bred cattle, 
with the habit so fixed by many gen- 
erations of line breeding as to be rea- 
sonably sure of reproduction. 

I recommend no special breed, but 
do insist that the most successful 
dairy farmer must choose one of the 
three strictly dairy breeds, There are 
many common purpose breeds highly 
recommended; the most economical 
steak or roast and milk or butter 
never come from the same breed. The 
day is past for common purpose live 
stock in any class as surely as it is 
for the common purpose man. 

The next problem for the dairyman 
to solve is that best quality only 
brings success. Poor quality in any 
food préduct lowers its market value, 
decreases consumption, creates an 
oversupply and a loss from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. Name your 
farm, put your trademark on every 
package of food placed on the mar- 
ket, and stand by it. 

Small silos and more of them! 
Have silage to supplement short pas- 
ture. Silage is cheaper, and as good 
a feed for cows as most soiling crops 
common to this climate and soil. Take 
several good dairy’ and agricultural 
papers and read then’. Keep posted 
in your business, and your business 
will take care of you. Ally yourself 
with local and state associations per- 
taining to your business. I am sure if 
I can get you to thinking you will 
Solve your own problems, and solve 
them right. 





Prizes for Jersey Breeders—The 
American Jersey cattle club has ar- 
ranged for goid medals in each of 
two classes, and gold, silver and 
bronze medals in each of two other 
classes .at-31 of the prominent fairs 
to be held in 1912. It will cost the 
club something over $6000 to carry 
out this plan. In addition to the large 
national shows, all the leading dairy 
sections of the country will. have a 
chance at the honors. -About $500 is 
set aside for the national dairy show 
in Chicago, $1400 for the interna- 
tional dairy show at Milwaukee, $100 
at the New England fair, Worcester, 
Mass, and $400 in students’ scholar- 
ship contests. The different classes 
to which these prizes apply and other 
details can be secured from ‘Sec R. 
M. Gow, 324 West 23d St, New York 
city. 


Educate the boy toward a mov*s 
valud@ble life on the farm. 











Clydesdales Are Always Pets of the Canny Scotch 


For draft purposes the Clydesdale horses are evidently popular. 
are low built, stocky, powerful, and with very many 


They 
people .are favorites, 


mot oniy on the.farm, but fn trucking sections and in cities. _The motor 


car-has not yet sent them to the rear; neither. has ‘the | 
prize Clydesd 


The animal here picture iis ‘a 


entucky - mule. 


aie. mare. ‘in: Wisconsin, 
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FROM DEBT TO $20,000 
Uses SHARPLES Tubular — 
Cream Separator Exclusively 


That, and more, is what J. F. 
Armstrong & Sons, of Austin- 
burg, Ohio, have done. Like 
other shrewd farmers, they 
have succeeded because they 
know profit is of far greater 
importance than first cost. 
Like others making most ones Bae 
dairying, the Armstrongs chose the ar 
in preference to all 
ers because the 
Dairy Tubular 


wh g: sey has twice the skimming force of other 
separators, skims faster and twice as clean, and pays a 
profit no other can pay. Mr. Armstrong says: 
“Austinburg; O., May 29, 1912.—The 
Tubular has done fine work al} 
the time. J. F. Armstrong.” 


Now you understand why owners of other 
separators are discarding their machines by 
carloads for Tubulars. Follow the example of 
the Armstrongs and the many others who have 
succeeded. Buy a Tubular for the sake of 
double skimming force, easy cleaning and 


fits. ; 
= oe ee Want a free trial? Want 
yment for a 

1 Nenemnde clthers 


Get quick 
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Free to You, Mr. Dairyman or Farmer 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


 - will increase your milk yield in the summer as well as 
winter. Hundreds of the most successful dairymen are using it 
every month in the year. It increases the milk yield—it in- 
creases the butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of condition. 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. Now is the time to lay in a year’s supply. 
It keeps indefinitely. Costs less than corn or oats. 

Let us send you a Free Sample. 

Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and Baby Chick Feeds are perfectly 
proportioned mixtures of the best of grains. They make the chickens vigor- 
ous and eer s and are wonderful egg producers. We want every person 
who raises poultry to have a free sample. Write today. 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Hiinols 




















Cow-Ease. 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
hesuioss ihe 
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Ask for Catalog 
Built exclusively for milkmen, bakersand batchers 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box 503, Eartville, N.Y. 
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It pays to bale your hay in 
DEDERICH’S 
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Baling Presses 
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Making Baldwin Bear Annually 


G. R, SCHAUBER 


The Baldwin apple is looked upon 
aS a biennial cropper. It will load 
heavily every other year and the next 
year bear nothing but a luxuriant 
crop of foliage and form an immense 
supply of fruit buds or its next over- 
load. That it may be made an an- 
nual bearer by systematic good care 
has been the experience of B. J. Case 
of Wayne county, N Y. Mr Case has 
a large orchard of Baldwin 58 years 
old that has given him eight consec- 
utive crops. This orchard is given 
thorough, systematic care and with 
like care many orchards could be 
made to show ‘equally good results. 

Cultivation is started as early in 
the spring as the soil is in fit condi- 
tion and is kept up until midsummer, 
when a cover crop is put in. Mr Case 
sows this cover crop earlier than for- 
merly. The trees are well pruned, 
liberally fertilized and thoroughly 
sprayed. After the fruit is well set 
and the June drop is over the apples 
are regularly thinned and the crop in 
consequence is much better in qual- 
ity and fully as great in quantity. 

This annual bearing is an advan- 
tage in several ways. It makes work 
more regular and simplifies the labor 
problem. It insures thorough spray- 
ing every year. Other orchard oper- 
ations are apt to be more regular. 
The chance of growing a heavy crop 
in a year of low prices is eliminated 
to the extent that while one crop is 
on hand in those years a crop is also 
in sight for the years of high prices. 
A trade built up on fine fruit can be 
supplied regularly instead of com- 
pelling customers to look elsewhere 
for their supply every other year. 
Fruit so cared for naturally does 
build up an ever-increasing demand 
for more of the same quality. This 
ils very important to the grower who 
wants to command a maximum price 
for his product. “A merchant who, 
after building up a fine trade with a 
reliable line of goods, would turn 
returning customers away with the 
acknowledgement that he would have 
no more Of those goods until next 
year, would soon be considered a fit 
subject for a madhouse or a home 
for the feebleminded. Why then 
should farmers and fruit growers ex- 
pect to hold a trade that they cannot 
regularly supply? The results ob- 
tained by Mr Case are not due to 
any one cause but to the thorough 
carrying out of his systematic pro- 
gram. 





Apple Orchard Profits 


*p. BR. SLOAN, HURON COUNTY, ONT 


In a 10-acre orchard, the acre cost 
and expenditure for four years are 
given below. Ten acres usually con- 
tain about: 400 trees, or 40 trees to 
the acre, but as some of my trees are 
grafted and did not bear at the same 
time as the others, I will include only 
350 trees, 

The first year we had 700 barrels 
of apples from these 350 trees, and 
they were scld at $1.65 a barrel on 
the ground, or $132 an acre. The 
varieties consisted of Ben Davis, Bald- 
win, Greening, Spy and King. In the 
-following year, the crop was much 
lighter, only 250 barrels from the 
game area, at $1.50 a barrel, or $45 
an acre. In the third year we har- 
vested 750 barrels at $2.25 a barrel, 
er $192.80 an acre. Last year the 
apple crop in Huron county was al- 
most a complete failure. Neverthe- 
less, we harvested nearly 100 barrels 
of€ these 350 acres, at” $3.75 to $4 a 
barrel, or $43 an acre, giving a total 
of $413.40 or $103.35 as the average 
for four years off trees from 17 to 
20 years of age. 

Now, let us look at the cost of pro- 
duction and maintenance. It cost 
$2.25 an acre for plowing, $1.05 an 
acre for cultivating three times, $3.75 
an acre for pruning, $8 to $9 for 
three sprayings with bordeaux mix- 
ture. Last year we used lime-sul- 
phur, which cost a little more, for 
the first spraying, and arsenate of 
lead along with it, fertilizing at the 
wate of $2.50 an acre up to $3 for ma- 
ynure and ashes. It is sometimes dif- 


- *Excerpts from address before fruit 
_ growers’ association of Ontario. 


- 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


ficult to get ashes, but we get a great 
deal of manure at 50 cents a load and 
draw it ourselves, Of - course, the 
benefit of fertilizing is spread over a 
number’ of years. 

The cost of pulling at 10 cents a 
barrel would be practically $9 an 
acre. That makes a total of $27.60 as 
the total cost an acre, without count- 
ing anything for cover crops. We 
generally grow clover for its manure 
value, and if we don’t we always 
have sufficient snuw. This deducted 
from $103.35, the average for four 
years, léaves a balance of $76.35 an 
acre, or $763.50 for 10 acres. 

We have some sections of older or- 
chards which, of course, give much 
better results, I will not go into de- 
tails, but give one example of what 
we have done on several occasions. 
One plantation 60 years of age, con- 
sisting of 35 Spy trees, has run as 
high as $18 a tree, and even at the 
low price of $1.50 a barrel has 
yielded $530 an acre. 


Hints on Seed Saving 


M. R. CONOVER, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 





Like many another TI have planted 
seeds under normal soil and weather 
conditions, and after unaccountable 
failures, learned that much of the 
seed of truck crops for which one 
pays top prices fails for lack of vi- 
tality. Furthermore, too large a pro- 
portion of “finely selected seed” fails 
to produce any but commonplace 
stock. I have, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that the farmer’s only 
guarantee of gond seed is his own. 

Although saving seed for next sea- 
son’s crops of vegetables requires 
care in the selection of finely formed 
vegetables when prices are at their 
best, yet it pays in a sure stand next 
planting time, in excellence of qual- 
ity and form of the fruits, and in 
earliness—characteristics which ulti- 
mately return the cost many times 
over. A scrupulous selection of the 
most desirable specimens is the first 
essential and may be made from 
time to time while sorting for mar- 
ket. Tomatoes, melons, and all fruits 
marketed at maturity may be selected 
in this way. In the case of cucum- 
bers, summer squash, eggplants and 
other plants edible in an immature 
state, the seed fruit must be left on 
the vines until fully matured. 

The separation of the seed from the 
fruit is easily accomplished after a 
little practice. To secure the tomato 
seed, the pulp containing the seed is 
allowed to ferment, after which it 
parts readily. A convenient device 
for this work is made from galva- 
nized wire mosquito netting fitted to 
a wooden frame 3% inches in depth 
and about 24 inches square. The 
fermented mass of pulp and seeds is 
ladied into this and water poured over 
and through it until the seed is 
cleansed. This also makes an excel- 
lent drying tray. Eggplant seeds and 
those of similar size are conveniently 
cleaned through a screen :f this size. 
The core of the eggplant must be 
cut out and allowed to rot before at- 
tempting to get at the seed. 

Pepper seed need only be broken 
loose from the core and allowed to 
dry. Cugumbers are fit for seed- 
taking when they are soft and yellow. 
If halved, the seed is easily stripped 
out with thumb and finger. The seeds 
of cucumber, squash, pumpkin -and 
melons are rid of the clinging core 
by washing them in lukewarm water 
Several times, rubbing them gently 
during the process. After a thorough 
drying any chaff is driven off by 
pouring them from one vessel to an- 
other in a strong breeze. 

Peas and beans grown to their full 
size and ripened on the vines may 
either be shelled or stored in the pod, 
provided they are kept in a dry place. 
The best seed corn has long, fine ears, 
deep grains and a slender cob. Rip- 
ened thoroughly on the stalk under 
normal conditions and stored where 
there is free circulation of dry air its 
possibilities of germination are al- 
most certain. Asparagus seed is pro- 
cured late in the season when the 
berries are searlet. The seed of rusty 
stock should not be saved, however, 
as the tendency toward disease seems 
to be transmitted by the parent stock. 
The berry is separated from the seed 
by rubbing over a sieve. 


I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for years and I think it 
the best of all farm papers I have 
ever received. [ get a number now.— 
[orant Higbee, .Burlington County, 
y J. 





Profitable Rural Life Conference 


PROF A. T. ERWIN, IOWA 


In connection with the summer 
session of the teachers’ course at the 
Iowa state college from June 24-30 
a series of conferences on rural life 
were held. The opening lecture 
was given by Dr B. H. Hibbard 
of the department of econom- 
ics of Iowa state college oon 
Rural agricultural survey. The speak- 
er called attention to the fact 
that. while the government census re- 
ports contain much useful informa- 
tion, yet there is need for a survey of 
much wider scope since the govern- 
ment reports include only certain 
economic phases, and are taken by an 
enumerator who has no special quali- 
fications for this kind of work. 

Vitalizing rural religious forces was 
the theme of Rev M. B. McNutt, de- 
partment of country life, Presbyte- 
rian church. The church has a work 
to do» in every community, in the 
country just as much as in the town. 
The country, church has waned be- 
cause it has failed to adapt itself to 
present-day conditions and to vitalize 
its work. The point of view should 
be not what will you do for the 
church, but, rather, what can the 
church do for the community? The 
country minister must be a social 
leader, one who is versed in all 
phases of farm life. He must be an 
exponent of the gospel of- good 
health, good seed and pure-bred live 
stock, and thus translate religion in- 
to the everyday affairs of ‘life. 

The farm is made up of two ele- 
ments, said Hon W. L. Nelson of the 
Missouri board of agriculture, the 
one being a factory, the other 
home. One of the vital rural 
problems of the day is that of how to 
live. The farm home has not kept 
pace with agricultural machinery in 
its advancement, About 500 Jetters 
were addressed ¢o Missouri farmers’ 
wives asking what was their one most 
Serious problem. “A supply of run- 
ning water for the farm home,” an- 
swered 53%. A kitchen sink and a 
bathroom should be classed as neces- 
sities. Instead of moving to tewn to 
get them, why not have them on_the 
farm? The farm home should also 
have a modern lighting and heating 
system, Give the farm a name. The 
owner who posts up a farm name at 
once begins to feel that his reputation 
stands back of the enterprise and that 
he must make good. The fences are 
repainted, the machinery housed and 
the whole place takes on a new air. 
The labor problem, schools and good 
roads are also important factors af- 
fecting the rural home. 





Square Attachment on Saw 


Sometimes a man is in need of a 
steel square when he has nothing 
available but a hand saw. A very 
simple attachment to a hand saw will 
make it possible to use it for a square 
also. 

Drill a small hole in the saw blade 
close to the handle and insert a ma- 
chine screw, 6, with a lock nut, a, to 
hold the piece cf metal, c, that ghas 
its sides planed smooth. Attach this 
metal piece, ¢, as shown in Fig 2, and 
place the saw on a board with c held 




















Combination Square and Saw 


firmly against the edge. By the use 
of a steel square mark lines on the 
saw blade as shown in Fig 1 to in- 
dicate the position of the piece ec for 
drawing angles, using the back of 
the saw as the marking edge. 

One can also carry a marker with 
him by making a small hole in the 
handle at d and inserting a_scratch 
awl. Of course this should fit snug- 
ly to prevent its dropping out. 





How Long Wili a Hen Live?--Thirty 
years, says Dr P. C. Mitcheli.of the 
London zoological society. Cattle will 
reach the same age. The tendency to 
hasten maturity and the killing of 
domestic animals at an early age 
make for shorter fived animals. 
Captivity shortens the life of wild 
animals. 


American Agriculturist 





THE 
| | FEED LOT 
Handling Beef Cattle in Summer 


A. C, WHARTON, FORSYTHE COUNTY, N C 








In summering a herd. of beef cat- 
tle the most important thing is prep. 
aration.: I begin this always the fall 
‘before by sowing plenty of rye and 
clover to give green feed during the 
spring and early summer. During the 
winter I feed all cattle grain twice 
daily, and all of the rough feed they 
will clean up. About March 15 I have 
rye large enough to feed, and then I 
begin getting away from the grain 
ration by substituting a feed of green 
rye cut and fed in racks for one feed 
of grain. I continue this feeding un- 
til the latter part of April. By this 
time I have pasture and cut out grain 
entirely to all cattle over one year 
old. Young cattle I feed a little grain 
the year round. I continue feeding 
once a day, feeding about all the cat- 
tle will clean up in the afternoon af- 
ter clover is large enough to cut and 
feed. I follow the same feeding plan 
with clover as with rye. 

‘By the time clover is gone, I try 
to have green corn. My plan is as fol- 
lows; I have six small hog pastures 
on the farm containing 1% 
acres each, Three of these I 
plant in corn every year, al- 
ternating the fields. I plant the first 
one just as soon as possible with 
early corn. Two weeks following I 
plant the second lot and two weeks 
after this the third, and sow each of 
these in peas at the last working of 
the corn. The peas are left for the 
hogs. By the time my clover is all 
gone I have corn about in roasting 
ear stage in my first lot. This is cut 
and fed green to the cattle. The two 
remaining lots follow in succession, 
leaving the peas to mature for the 
hogs. When the corn is fed up I be- 
gin on pea vines, cut and ‘fed green, 
and continue feeding these once a 
day until frost. 

In this section pastures are not 
very abundant, and I have found that 
I. could get far better results and 
more feed off a given amount of land 
by only allowing the cattle to run on 
pasture a half day at the time and 
supplementing this with the crops 
named, in the manner stated, from 
the time cattle come out of winter’ 
quarters. until tley are put back on 
a grain ration in the fall. This is my 
general plan, and, of course, some- 
times when the pastures are plentiful 
I pasture entirely, but this is rare. I 
think the extra amount of manure 
gained by keeping the cattle in a 
well littered feed lot half of the day, 
and especially the hot afternoons 
whe. they would not be feeding much 
if on pasture, easily pay a profit on 
the cost of handling the feed hauled 
to the cattle, and I also figure that I 
can keep more cattle by doing this. 

There are a great many stockmen 


_all over the country who seem to 


think that the feed grown in the 
south is lacking in something to make 
the growth in live stock that is found 
in other sections. [I believe this 
fault lies more in the quantity than 
in quality. To go back to my opin- 





Conditions Are Severe—If we ful- 
fill all the requirements of the deal- 
ers it would cost the farmer so much 
that he could not produce milk at the 
price they are willing to pay for pure, 
clean milk. This must tend to make 
dairying go backward. I think we 
shall be obliged to manufacture more 
cheese, for of late it has proven quite 
profitable for the farmers to produce 
it. If we could get a fair price for our 
milk and get nearer the consumer 80 
as to get nearer the price he has to 
pay, farmers could then feel that they 
could furnish it and live. They have 
tried in this state to form a dairy- 
man’s league hoping they could have 
some influence that way in controll-; 
ing the milk business, Too many mid- 
dlemen is a great drawback, and con- 
sequently the profits to the farmer 
are extremely small. We know that 
we are not getting what is due us, 
and how to correct this is the ques- 
tion. J think farmers should co-oper- 
ate as much as possible and they 
might change the aspects of affairs 
considerably. I -appreciate very 
much your effort to get the views of 
the farming community and what you. 
are doing for American agriculture. 
{H. J. Cleveland, Washington county, 
N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For Land’s Sake Bowker’s 
fertilisers; they earich the earth and 
those who tH it.” 











Spray for Potato Blight 
Late blight of potatoes causes ex- 
tremely heavy damage some years, 
the extent depending largely upon 
weather conditions. It is most likely 
to appear during damp; sultry 
weather in August and September. 
Where the diséase has been preva- 
lent in recent seasons ‘he only safe 
method is to spray thoroughly 
throughout the summer so as to 
ward off possible attacks. The dis- 
ease is caused by a parasitic fungus 
which attacks the stems and under 
portions of the leaves, spreading in 
favorable weather with extreme ra- 
pidity and sometimes wilting an en- 
tire field in the course of 48 hours. 
‘It can scarcely be checked by spray- 
ing, but its appearance can be pre- 
vented by this method. 

Its appearance is characterized by 
small brownish spets on the under 


BATTLING 
have been known to live In the soll 
eight years. . 

The organism causing the disease 
forms two kinds of sporangia, the 
summer sporangia and the winter, or 
resting sporangia. The winter type 
germinates in the spring and frees 
thousands of motile spores. These 
spores are capable of moving some 
little distance if moisture is present. 
If they come in contact with the eye 
of the potato they readily work their 
way into the delicate tissues. Another 
crop of sporangia is liberated in the 
summer, and the growing-crop is thus 
affected. 

The disease is distributed mainly 
by the use of diseased seed coming 
from infected fields. Diseased pota- 
toes should never be fed to stock un- 
less boiled, as the sporangia pass un- 
harmed through the animal. If 
poultry and pigs are allowed to roam 
over infected areas they are likely 
to carry the disease from one field to 
another. 

Extensive experiments have been 
carried on in England to control the 
disease by means of various fungi- 
cides. Thus far, however, it appears 
that such a method is not effective. 
It has been found that crop rotation 


Potatoes Cut in Half Showing Wart Disease 


leaves and in moist 
under surface appears 
t> be covered with a white, downy 
mildew. Later the leaves appear 
brown as if they had been burned. 
Finally the whole plant, and in ex- 
treme cases the whole field, becomes 
an offensive mass of decaying vege- 
tation. The tubers may also be at- 
tacked and rot in the field or in 
storage. 

The fungus sends out spores which 
enter the potato leaf, penetrating and 
destroying the cell walls. Any 
agency that has injured or punctured 
the leaves, such as the attacks of flea 
beetles, has a tendency to encourage 
the growth of late blight. Preven- 
tion lies in spraying with bordeaux 
in advance of the attack. If the sur- 
face of the leaves and stems be cov- 
ered with a thin film of some copper 
compound the fungus is usually una- 
ble to enter, or its vitality is injured 
or destroyed if it does enter. Plants 
not thoroughly sprayed are not se- 
eure. 


Side of the 
weather the 





Protection Against Potate Disease 


The probable introduction into this 
country of the potato wart disease ‘is 
causing considerable apprehension 
among those conversant with the 
damage wrourcht by this disease in 
other countries. In England, where, 
according to a farmers’ bulletin re- 
cently issued by the United States 
department of agriculture, the disease 
is most prevalent, the crop from an 
entire field is often affected. 

The wart disease of the potato ~ 
discovered on potatoes in Germany 
and Hungary 16 years ago. Since that 
time it has spread rapidly, and 
threatens to become one of the worst 
menaces of potato culture. Thus fr 


it has not been brought into the Unit-. 


ed States, but is established in New- 
foun@land. This fact makes it im- 
pera ‘e that steps be taken to guard 
again [ its importation. 

The potato wart attacks the tubers 
principally, causing the formation of 
wrinkled, warty excrescences. It is 
difficult to discover the presence of 
the disease until harvest. The organ- 
ism causing the disease gains en- 
trance into the tuber through the 
tender tissue of the eyes. In its early 
stages the trouble is almost impossi- 
ble to recognize. It is due to this 
failure to recognize the disease in its 
early stages that the potato wart 
spreads so rapidly. In the advanced 
stage the whole potato is affected, 
and becomes a brownish-black, soft 
mass. Potatoes thus affected cannot 
be harvested. They break up, thus 
liberating millions of spores, which 





is the best method of dealing with 
the disease. Once in the soil the wart 
grows worse each year on land that 
is planted to potatoes. Since the spo- 
rangia are known to live at least 
eight years, potatoes should not be 
planted on infected soil during this 
period. In case the wart disease is de- 


tected in a potato field, all potatoes 
should be boiled or burned crop 
rotation followed. E 


Cauliflower 


and 





Requires Much Care 


0. 8. BUNDY 


The primary requisite in producing 
cauliflower is obtaining good seed, 
whic: is frequently difficult. The 
grower is forced to pay high prices 
for his seed, and the risk is often 
great, as unscrupulous dealers do not 
hesitate to unload upon the un- 
suspecting gardener seed of inferior 
quality. - 

I have found through expensive ex- 
perience that the cauliflower is very 
susceptible to damage through bruis- 
ing. The discoloration which follows 
greatly decreases the market value 
of the crop, ande bruising must be 
carefully guarded against.. Another 
item of considerable import to the 
market gardener is the prevention of 
discoloration through exposure to 
the sun. Various methods are in 
vogue whereby damage from this 
source can to a large extent be over- 
come. I prefer to break the midrib, 
of the leaf in such a way that it 
droops over the head and prevents 
exposure to thr direct rays of the 
sun. Cauliflower commands highest 
prices on the spring market, and I 
find that the best method of keeping 
the crop is to wrap the individual 
heads in several thicknesses of pa- 
per and place them in the cellar un- 
til they are placed in cold, storage 





Works at Trifling Cost—Severa! 
people in my community are using 
gasoline engines as auxiliary source 
of power on their binders and have 
pronounced it a marked success. Dur- 
ing the time I have had my engine at 
work, I have found no cause for com- 
plaint and believe that the machine 
is as perfect in construction, action 
and all other points of mechanical 
power as may be wished. The farm- 
er who has an engine to depend upon 
need not worry as to the labor prob- 
lem. Here he finds a willing worker 
at trifling cost.—[D. S. Crawford. 


A balanced ration is a good thing, 
but a balanced judgment is needed 
just as much. 


‘of good quality, 


Care in Extracting Honey 
R. H. SMITH, ELGIN GOUNTY, ONT 


One of the most important things 
we have to consider today is the pro- 
duction of extracted honey, if we 
want to increase our trade or hold 
the trade we have. We often hear of 
large producers advocating short cuts 
to produce large quantities and also 
but, unfortunately, 
there are a great many bee keepers, 
especially beginners, who want quan- 
tity, but have not the artificial facili- 
ties for producing it, and very often 
these articles are adapted for a dif- 
ferent climate. What would be suit- 
able for a dry climate like Colorado 
or Texas or some of the eastern coun- 
tries is not at all suitable for Onta- 
rio. We have had some little expe- 
rience with honey produced by bee 
keepers who do not give it proper 
attention in the way of ripening. 

I have known bee keepers who 
brag of how much they can extract 
in a day. It is not a good thing to 
brag about, I think, because usually 
there is little of that honey which is 
capped. Many think it can be run 
into a tank and artificially ripened, 
but that is practically impossible in 
this climate. The proper way is to 
have it ripened in the hive and sealed 
up as soon as possible. It is not 
necessary for it to He in tanks; it 
only gathers moisture and depreciates 
more or less, even in dry weathér. 
You will find a different grade of 
honey taken from the bottom of a 
large tank from that at the top. If 
there is one thing that will destroy or 
spoil the demand for extracted honey 
it is this. 

Of course, I know there is a cer- 
tain class that caters to the con- 
fectionery trade. It is thought any- 
thing is good enough for the confec- 
tioner, and very often the buyers for 
the confectionery houses do not know 
the difference. It is the price and 
color that govern them, It is really 
not fit for table use, as it is not ree 
honey at all. . 











MONTANA and the 


~ | MONTANA 


has Ninety-three Million acres of 


land; present population less than four 
hundred thousand. 
@ Scientific farming in the big “Treasure 








@The Northern Pacific Railway has 
1,431 miles of main and branch lines 
in Montana, to which will be added 


some new mileage this year. 


@OPPORTUNITIES are on every 
hand in Montana—not only to acquire ~ 
valuable and productive farming 
lands, but also in the many growing 
cities and towns along the Northern 


Pacific Railway. 


@ Ask for our “‘Opportunities’’ book 
which lists Montana's ‘‘Opportunity"’ 
poiits, along the Northern Pacific. 
@The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company has lands for sale in the 
various states along its lines. Printed 
price lists and descriptions will be 
furnished on application to Thomas 
Cooper, Land Commissioner, North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


State"—in the centerof the Great Prosperity 


Belt of the Northwest—is showing what 


Fork, Shield’s Rivers 


marvelous resources have long been trodden under hoofs. 
@The Yellowstone Valley with the Tongue, Rosebud, Bighorn, Clark's 

sal Big Timber Creek, has available for irrigation 
alone more than 2,000,000 acres, much of it for sale at low prices. The 


Huntley and Lower Yellowstone Government Reclamation = will 


reclaim about 90,000 acres altogether, in this valley. The 
developing 

alley is a rich section, 

or Gallatin Valley, the “granary” of Montana, with the adjacent 
ison and Jefferson Valleys, form a great grain and livestock pro- 

ducing area from which Europe derives food. 

@The Bitter Root Valley is famous the world over for its luscious fruit 

and the fertile Flathead country is a garden spot. 


of the Yellowstone is 
and the Shield's River 


"s Fork 
into a first class fruit district 
particularly attractive. 


In the way of educational advantages, 


tations at other points. 
@ Montana's increase in 


is plenty of room for more. 


and Sightseers. Address 
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[Lew Yom stare. sewen rive 


COMPANY, 804 INSURANCE BLDG, ROCHESTER, 


: tana has the State University at 
Missoula, the State Agricultural College 
at Bozeman, the School of Mines at 
Butte, with numerous educational 


insti- 


ulation in the 
last Census decade was 55%—and there 


@ Write today for literature and particu- 
lars about low fares for Homeseekers 


Gen'l Pass'r 
lorthern Pacific Ry. ST. PAUL, 
NOTE: Please mention title of this announcement and publication in which you saw it. 


Northern Pacific Railwa 


aie oh 
y ; 


FOR NEW YORK F. 


or for farm lands In the West and South call. 
or write to B. F. . 309 Basta 
Block. Syracuse, New York, or 703 


Mention A A When You Write 
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Orange Judd Company, 
. in the borough of 

ity; president Herbert 
A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 


a be et 
on” aus Burkett. All at 


A. rrett, secretary Charles W. 
315 Fourth Avenue. 
CE—ONE DOLLAR 


DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 


notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cente per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, A a 14 
his subscription lasts, that no Ce oa al- 
lowed in our columns unless believe that any 
subscriber can safely ‘. usin with the adver- 
tiser, any loss which 
@ny such subscriber may oanale trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling diiferencee 
Ts and responsible advertisers. To 

advantage of this guarantee, written compiaint 
must be made {0 the publishers within one week 
from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 
month from the date when the advertisement ap- 
wy and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
ing to the advertiser he said: 

“| saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agri- 
ealturist.”” 

Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
815 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


Week Ending July 6, 1912 
What College for Boys? 


“Just two kinds of boys attend col- 
flege—those who come and those who 
fre sent.” Se spoke the president of 
an agricultural college. ‘‘With the for- 
mer the faculty have no _ trouble. 
Such boys mean business, and, as a 
rule, they make their mark in the 
world,”’ 

This thought should be of great as- 
sistance to the farmer confronted 
with the question: Shall I send my 
son to college? College may be the 
making or the marring of a career— 
80 may staying upon the farm, Every 
normal father desires the welfare of 
his children. How decide? Watch the 
boy! Give hima chance in the direc- 
tion his taste naturally lies. Many a 
boy cut out to be a merchant fails be- 
cause his parents won’t give him a 
@thance, Many a boy fails as a farmer 
because he should have been a black- 
amith or a lawyer. His heart is not 
in the farm, therefore he cannot suc- 
ceed. ‘Every normal boy is by nature 
better equipped for some one thing 
than for anything else. Here is the 
father’s cue. If the son has a mania 
for making things cultivate and edu- 
cate that mania. 

The boy will largely train himself 
up to a certain point. Then if he 
wants a college education enougk to 
work his way more or less he may 
gafely be trusted to make a start. If 
he is half-hearted about being sent, 
it is not safe to send him. The safest 
college for such a boy is the agricul- 


between subscribe 
take 








tural college, because he will there ~ 


associate largely with farmers’ sons, 
and be in contact with farm subjects. 
Should he return to the farm he will 
mot have departed so fur from the 
farmers’ line of work as he would 
had he been sent to a different kind 
of college, 





“Tariff legislation at Washington is 
bound te receive attention next win- 
ter, whatever may 

Bury Canadian be the final results 
Reciprocity of political conven- 
tions the past fort- 

night. No doubt need be expressed 
ve to the position of the demo- 
party, whether in or out of con- 

‘Get: this stands for sharp revision 
downward, The republican platform 
adopted at Chicago was exceedingly 
chary of committing itself, although 
it did make some concession to re- 
wision sentiment in a plank stating 
that “some of the existing import 
duties are too high and should be re- 
duced.” Meanwhile, one thing is ap- 


. Parent to all: our farmer classes in 


practically every section of the coun- 


try are not ready for any patched up. 


reciprocity agreement with Canada 
along the lines of that formerly ad- 
vocated. Washington has not yet seen 
fit to repeal the reciprocity. pact, 
which Canada on its side refused to 
accept; but such action on the part 
of our federal law makers is in order. 
Let this statute, even though “innoc- 
uous,” be removed and interred. 





“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Most farmers are believ- 
ers in the eight-hour sys- 
tem—eight hours befor: 
noon and eight hours af- 
ter! It arfay be a good sys- 
tem when one is his own hoss, but 
it’s rather hard on all concerned. 
Therefore, every farmer should have 
a sort of pitchfork -arrangement 
which will throw everyone, himself 
and his wife included, off the farm at 
some convenient time to take a com- 


Value of 
Vacations 


* pulsory vacation. Never fear that the 


work will suffer. It will not if it is 
properly planned, Never fear that 
anyone who thus has an outing will 
suffer. On the contrary, everyone, and 
the work, too, will be benefited. 





Farm Finance Commission Abroad 


For many months American Agri- 
culturi.. has discussed co-operative 
societies for buying supplies and mar- 
keting produce, co-operative rural 
credit unions, and co-operative land- 
mortgage banks, that have been so 
helpful in BHuropean agriculture. So 
much interest has been aroused in 
this country that the national depart- 
ment of state has instructed ambas- 
sadors abroad to investigate these 
subjects and to report to the govern- 
ment, that suitable legislation may 
follow. The Gronna resolution, which 
has already passed the senate and is 
now in the house, goes further than 
this, by providing for a commission 
acquainted and identified with agri- 
cultural conditions. Inasmuch as our 
ambassadors are men not conversant 
with the needs of agriculture, men 
who would not know whether the co- 
operative banks of Europe would be 
useful or not, and who at the same 
time would not know what to do to 
get these banks started in the United 
States, makes it necessary that the 
entire subject be investigated by men 
who do know. Consequently, Orange 
Judd company has sent a commission 
abroad to study this subject at first 
hand, that the farmer’s interests may 
be rightfully looked after. 

The monetary commission now ad- 
mits that its chief weakness has been 
its neglect of the rural bank systems 
of Europe. To leave this matter in the 
hands of our political ambassadors 
would be to take a risk that would 
not be justifiable. The Orange Judd 
commission, therefore, will spend sev- 
eral months in Burope, largely in 
Germany, Denmark and France, mas- 
tering these systems. Our editor-in- 
chief, Herbert Myrick, heads the com- 
mission, The. personal study that he 
and his coworkers are now making 
will lead to legislation that will make 
it possible for farmers to borrow 
money at low rates and easy terms. 
In this way it.will confer untold ben- 
efit on American agriculture. 

The greatest need in agriculture is 
more capital. The great economic 
principle Known as the Myrick law is 
now generally recognized: “Other 
things being equal, agriculture will 
progress in the ratio that farmers 
employ cash, credits, and co-opera- 
tion.” One of the. features of this 
magazine during the coming year will 
be a plain, wimple, complete exposi- 
tion of the whole subject of farm fi- 
nance and rural credits. Farmers may 
feel certain that this whole subject 
will be thoroughly investigated, and 
that they“may rely upon the result- 
ing informiation and suggestions as 
being accurate and safe. 





If the oleo people are sincere in 
their pretensions, they haven’t from 
now on a leg to stand on. 
For years they have pro- 
the utmost sym- 

pathy for the “down- 
trodden working man” and others, 
because, forsooth, these consumers 
were obliged to stand the 10-cent tax 
on colored oleo. Now the dairy peo- 
ple have gotten together, looking 
toward legislation at Washington next 

a 


A Flank 
Movement fessed 


winter, and propose to eliminate this 
10-cent tax, in consideration of a pro- 
vision that the coloring of oleo in 
imitation of butter and the mixing of 
butter and oleo be prohibited. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? Throughout this entire 
fight, running back many years, this 
magazine has stood for common hon- 
esty and against oleo selling for what 
it is not. The butter interests have 
no war with honest oleo as such.-- Let 
each article stand on its merits and 
find its own market based on those 
merits. 


The English sparrow has become 
such a pest that it should be extermi- 
nated. Not only 
Combating are its habits 
English Sparrows filthy, noisy and 
pugnacious, but it 
is actually destructive. In the spring 
it eats or injures fruit buds and kills 
the young of other birds. In 
summer flocks visit grain fields 
and play havoc. All through the 
year it is a nuisance. So seriovw 
have its depredations become that the 
United States department of a:ticul- 
ture has recently issued a _ bulletin 
telling how it may “be combated. 
Prominent among the methods de- 
scribed are preventing increase, poi- 
soning and trapping. Seven thorough- 
ly satisfactory: styles of traps and 
trap-nests are described and illus- 
trated, These are designed for catch- 
ing any number of birds, from one to 
entire flocks, thus ridding a neigh- 
borhood. 





Cotton farmers who rested in fan- 
cied security over boll weevil depre- 
dations must take an- 
other hitch in their 
trousers, and push 
with vigor the cam- 
paign against this greatest pest of our 
Southern staple. The Mississippi de- 
partment of agriculture has just an- 
nounced that the boll weevil has fi- 
nally reached the northern borders of 
that state adjoining the Tennessee 
line. It has taken about five years 
for the pest to cross the state from 
south to north. Those who have 
closely studied the control of boll 
weevil urge cotton growers to now 
sean the fields and see to it that hi- 
bernating weevils are picked off and 
destroyed. 





Fight the 
Cotton Weevil 


The mule has another champion. 
Colonel Getty, who with his provi- 
sional regiment has been 
rigorously testing auto- 
mobiles in comparison 
with mules for army 
uses, has reported in favor of the 
mule. He says that it would be both 
unwise and unsafe to substitute the 
auto for the mule. Here is certainly 
good news for mule breeders. As 
long as nations maintain armies to 
keep the peace even at the price of 
war, there will be one sure market 
for mules, doubtless also for horses. 
It is a fact that autos may replace 
these animals in the peaceful prac- 
tice of plowing, as well as hauling, 
but for work that requires intelli- 
gence as well as power, endurance as 
Well as speed, responsiveness as well 
as reliability, the mule is not likely 
to be replaced by any machine in 
such rough work as falls to the lot of 
an army. 





The Mule 
Vindicated 





These are the days that test hu- 
man nature! So much must be done 
under such trying cir- 

Hot Weather cumstances and dur- 


Text ing long hours “that it 
seems only the best 
balanced temperaments come through 
the ordeal unscathed. While it is 
pleasant to have such a_ disposition, 
both for one’s own sake and for that 
of others, such people should. not 
take special honor er credit for it. It 
is natural for them, and that’s all 
there is to it. The person who does 
deserve credit, -~however, is the one 
who has not a “sweet disposition,” 
yet lets no chances slip to acquire one. 
Oh, yes, it can he acquired. When it 
is, there is thé tremendous satisfac- 
tion of having made one’s self more 
kind, considerate, helpful and lovable. 
Wear a smile; it is cooler in summer 
and warmer ip winter than a frown. 





There are thousands of men-who 
have stood adversity for years who 
have gone to pieces over a few days’ 
prosperity. 


Favors Home Seed Saving 


Cc. C, HULSART, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 


I believe one of the greatest leaks 
among truckers and market gardeners 
comes from planting poor seeds. The 
clamor has been, in too many in- 
stances, for something cheap. It is to 
the business man’s interest to supply 
the public with what it wants; hence, 
in the past, seeds became cheaper, 
and in a greater ratio than did the 
price. Many times the cost of see.i 
for one acre of crop is less than $1. 
This is infinitesimally small in com- 
parison with what it is expected to 
produce, 

The time has gone by when any 
planter can afford to risk his crops 
by any such practices. The trucker 
who grows tomatoes can with very 
little trouble breed and save his owa 
seed for his own private use. The 
man who grows cantaloups can 4d» 
likewise. 

In this section many of the best 
growers travel miles to secure seeds 
of vegetables rather than risk their 
crop with something of questionable 
pedigree. I know of a strain of canta- 
loup in this neighborhood that has 
been bred and seed saved for 25 
years. That strain of melon has grown 
better and very popular during the 
last 10 years. If this can be done 
with these two crops it can be done 
with any other. 


Selecting Tomato Seed 


I have been practicing this line of 
work for years, and have made many 
experiments to prove its advantages. 
A few years ago I tested in the green- 
house two samples of tomato seed of 
the same variety and strain. The first 
Sample was grown and selected here 
on the farm, seed purchased from a 
commercial seedsman. The second 
sample was purchased from the same 
seedsman one year later and planted 
side by side in the greenhouse. When 
the two lots were a month old there 
was fully one-third difference in size, 
and yet the percentage of germina- 
tion was about equal. 

A grower should go through his 
fields when the crop is about ap- 
proaching maturity, and select such 
plants as are producing a full crop of 
uniform size fruits on a good, healthy 
plant, and mark such plants. If earli- 
ness is the prime consideration, re- 
select at the time of ripening such 
plants as show a tendency to ripen 
the bulk of their crop ‘the earliest, 
but reject the first specimens that 
ripen, because the seeds in these first 
ripened fruits are generally small and 
weak, Save seeds from only ideal 
fruits produced on vigorous plants. 

If producers will gather fruits for 
seed and then clean and dry them 
carefully, rejecting all seeds that will 
float in water when being saved, 
much will be gafned over past prac- 
tices, all by a little careful, pains- 
taking work. 





Dairy cattle in good condition gen- 
erally, but feed is scarce and high. 
Nearly all feeds are from 1 to 1% 
cents per pound. A milch cow must 
have 30 pounds or more of feed per 
day for her maintainance. The aver- 
age dairy herd contains 20 cows. Pos- 
sibly seven of the herd will give four 
galions per day, seven will give 1% 
gallons per day, and the other six are 
dry, as a milch cow should have at 
least two or three months’ rest be- 
fore producing another calf, and 
should be fed well to bring her in 
fine condition. - You can see at a 
glance that the dairyman lost money 
this winter. If conditions don’t 
change the farmers here will all quit 
the dairy businéss,—[S. Holtgrave, 
Clinton County, Il. 

The price of feeder cattle has been 
so high in the fall and the cost of 
feeds so great that there has been 
no margin in winter fed cattle. Feed- 
er cattle were selling at 4% to 5 
cents last fall, and such cattle put 
on the beef market in March or April 
would have to bring about 8 to 10 
cents to pay for the feed. With corn 
at 80 to 90 cents a bushel and hay 
at $25 to $30 a ton, most of our cat- 
tle are wintered as cheaply as pos- 
sible with little or no grain, and go 
to the market in the fall at 2% to 
38% years old.—[Prof T. C. Atkeson, 
Monongalia County, W Va. 
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Objections to Cauliflower 


®EZRA TUTTLE, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 
We can naise cauliflower success- 
fully on the south side of Long Island, 
but cannot get it to market at the 
price our north side friends can. 
The trouble is we de not raise 
enough of it to have the so-called 
“cauliflower train,” and are forced to 
sell it by express. From my station 
at Eastport the express is 60 cents a 
barrel. I cannot send it by freight 
because it would take too long. 
While much cauliflower is raised 
successfully on Long Island, there 
are a great many failures. There are 
elubroot, stem rot, and lice by the 
hundreds of millions, and worms, and 
there is labor forever and ever. Un- 
der certain conditions it will rot 
down in the barrel between the time 
it is shipped on Long Island and its 
arrival in New_York, and it must be 
cut exactly when it is ripe or it is 
gone. It is a very delicate, difficult 
crop to raise. 
One of the 
north side of 


biggest growers on the 

Long Island told me 
that he sold his cauliflower, which 
was excellent in quality, as low as 
75 cents a barrel and as high as $11 
a barrel. Cauliflower ought never to 
be sold at 75 cents a barrel; $11 a 
barrel is an exorbitant price. The 
trouble lies in our distribution. 

At times there is so much cauli- 
flower that it rots in the market and 
is dumped into the sea. Then there 
are times when it is so scarce that 
those of unlimited wealth are willing 
to pay probably at the rate of 50 or 
60 cents a head. If we had the right 
distribution, that cauliflower’ would 
never sell at 75 cents a barrel, and 
p)} »bably never as high as $11. 





Hop Prices Are Lower 


Due to the excellent hop crop pros- 
pects on the Pacific coast, and the 
slow demand, prices have dropped 
several cents por pound the past few 
weeks. Some of the best 1911 hops 
on the coast have been sold at about 
35 cents per pound, and recent con- 
tracts for the growing crop have read 
22 to 23 cents. It is reported that 
the pool of growers’ hops recently 
held by the Uhlmanns has been dis- 
solved, and that many of these hops 
are now on the market. Purchases 
in New York state have recently been 
at 25 to 30 cents per pound for me- 
dium to good grades. Spraying con- 
tinues in New York to combat the 
mold and vermin. 

No reports of late are heard of any 
spread of blue mold in New Yor 
and growers seem to be holding i 
well in check. The recent warm 
weather, however, has stimulated the 
growth of the vines, but has also 
propagated a crop of lice which 
make the situation more compTex. 
In the New York city market, prime 
to choice state hops, 1911, are quoted 
at 40 to 42 cents per pound, medium 
to good 33 to 38 cents, common 28 te 
30 cents, Pacific coast common to 
choice 30 to 40 cents. 


Butter and Cheese Scores 





In the June scoring contest 19 
samples of butter were received. Of 
these the following 10 scored 90 or 
above. 

Scores and Analyses 
Score Salt% Water% 
Albright of Meridale — 93% 2.7 


2.3 
° 2.6 
¥. L. Barber of Java Village...91 3.2 
Charlies Barlow of Sprakers..... 91 Unsalted 
% 8. Johnson of Marathon 95 1.9 
H. C. Thorkilsen of faba 2 1.3 
Z B. Rowe of Verno Unsalted 
©. L. Kindelberger of "Knoxville, 
Pa 1.4 
Seven Gates Farms 
Sisbury, M 
One sample of cheese was received. 
Score and Analysis { 
Score Fat Moisture 
Barl D. Stevenson.............. 95 31.5% 40.4% 


Lewis Co—The season has been cold 
and extremely wet, and it was late be- 
fore much seeding was done. Farmers 
have jury -finished putting in fodder 
corn an¢é ackwheat. Weather is now 
warmer, with less rain. Clover and 
timothy are not as large @ crop as an- 
ticipated a month ago. Factory prices 
on cheese range eae * than 14c on 
gales recently made. Bees are 18 to 
20c p doz, dressed pork 9 to 10c p Ib, 
potatoes $1.50 p bu, hay is $15 p ton. 

Powder Demonstration—There will 
be a demonstration of the use of 
blasting powder in blowing out 
stumps and boulders, shattering sub- 
soils er clay hardpan and the like on 
the land of Artemas Ward near 
Orangeburg July 12-13 at 1.80 p m. 
As the hardpan throughout Rockland 
county is only about 2 feet below 
‘the surface and this is underlaid 
with sand a method of getting 
through the barrier is needed. The 





*Excerpts from addreas read before 
New York state agricultural society. 


AMONG 
strawberry season has ended. Cherry 
harvest is in full swing. Some farm- 
ers have commenced hay gathering. 
They report .a disappointing hay 
crop. Ground is very dry and hard, 
keep the plow and cultivator going. 


Franklin Co—Weather has warmed 
and the farmers are Well along with 
work, Many are cultivating corn and 
potatoes. About the usual acreage of 
both have been gotten in. Grass has 
not improved very fast. It does not 
look as if the grass crop would be 
above normal, Price of potatoes is a 
little lower. Eggs are 19c p doz, but- 
ter 28c p lb. Garden strawberries 
promise to be a good crop. 


Rain Needed in Onondaga—Rain 
is greatly needed, Farmers have 
commenced haying. Many are wait- 
ing for rain to plow their cabbage 
and tobacco ground, it being too hard 
to plow at present. Pastures are dry- 
ing up and other crops have all they 
can do to keep alive without grow- 
ing. Wheat is ripening fast. Potato 
bugs are very thick. Cheese factory 
at Belgium is making whey butter 
selling at 28c p Ib. 

Land Changes Hands—lIn spite of 
abnormally cold weather crops in gen- 
eral in Richmond Co, especially hay, 
are promising. Several new houses 
and bungalows have been. located on 
Richmond road. A number of acres 
on Southern boulevard have changed 
hands for a consideration of more 
than $1000 p acre. All kinds of stock 
are very high. 

Poor Stand of Oorn—The spring 
was very cold and backward in 
Warren Co. Corn is a very poor stand 
on account of rainy weather. Other 
crops look good for this time of year. 
Meadows look fine, although a hard 
frost damaged them some. Some are 
putting in buckwheat where they had 
corn planted. Potatoes were frozen 
down, but came up again. 

New Creamery Talked—Roads are 
in fairly good condition in Fulton 
Co. Town of Perth is working the 
roads and putting them in good shape. 
Clover Leaf creamery company are 
talking of starting a creamery at 
West Galway next spring. A large 
acreage of buckwheat will be sown 
this year. Although oats were sown 
late they look good and the weather 
is fine for new seeding. Strawberries 
will be scarce. The tent caterpillars 
have stripped a great many trees and 
are more numerous than in years. 
Farmers have been burning their nests 
and trying to destroy them. 


Orchards Stripped in Washington— 
Farm work is very backward for 
June. Crops grow slowly, especially 
corn, owing to the cold weather. Ex- 
cessive rains early in the month were 
followed by drouth. Grass and oats 
are fairly good. The tent caterpillar 
has made havoc with the apple or- 
chards, stripping the trees of leaves, 
ruining the fruit, and endangering the 
future life of the trees. All kinds of 
grain are scarce and prices high. 
April cheese sold for 15%c p Ib, May 
cheese 13%c. 

Large Cherry Crop in Rockland Co 
—The cherry crop is large. They 
brought as high as $1.75 p peach 
bskte, The road from Nyack to 
Tuxedo is now a state road. The 
state shipped to Monsey a portable 
stone crushing plant, also a steam 
roller. They will use the stones from 
the adjoinin; field. Potatoes are 
growing fine. Corn is backward. Rye 
and other grains are doing fine. 


Too Dry for Corn—June was a very 
dry month. All crops need warm 
rains. Corn does not come up very 
good on account of the ground being 
so dry. Some farmers are beginning 
to make hay in Wyoming Co. Some 
clover is very good, while timothy in 
an average is not. Roads are im- 
proving some, although they are very 
rough on account of the many stones 
which were scraped into the road. 
Eggs are 20c p doz, butter 20c 
Feed is very high. Wheat is in blos- 
som, and some of it looks promising. 

Champlain Co—Farmers have re- 
planted their corn. Caterpillars are 
trimming apple trees of leaves. Mead- 
ows are.doing well. Co./s are milking 
well. A carload of Missouri mules has 
arrived for Heart’s DeHght farm, 
Much road work is being done in the 
county. Steam rollers and road ma- 
chines are in use for grading and 
ditching. 

Ontario Co—Weather has been cold 
and dry. Hay and wheat will be a 
good crop. Apples have set well. Corn 
and potatoes are late and backward 
and will need a lot of warm weather 
to make them grow. 


Penn Yan Co—Appears about the 
same acreage of field beans here as 
last year, and going into the ground 
at nearly the usual time; but other 
crops are late and need rain.—[{A. J. 

Livingston Co—Bean planting about 
five days late, soil cooler and dry up 
to third week in June; some farmers 
not putting in a normal acreage.—[{E. 
G. Staples. — 

Clinton oe. 
seeded to grass two 
looking fine, while older Soodion ae fat 
so good. Last year’s seeding is near- 


iguudcene oe 


THE FARMERS 


ly a failure. Much of it had to be 

lowed up. Seed corn is rotting bad- 
y, due to cold, wet weather and poor 
seed. Not much seed to be had for 
replanting. Some pieces will be put 
into buckwheat as the weather still 
holds cold. Oats and potatoes are 
doing fairly well. Beans are about 
all planted. Cows are milking wéll 
but have reached their highest. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, July 1—Last 
week after Monday good and prime 
dry-fed cattle held up to opening 
prices, closing strong; grass-fed steers 
fell off 10@15c Wednesday, Closing 25 
@40c lower; medium and common 
bulls §sstill further declined 10@15c; 
cows 25@50c; the yards were not fully 
cleared at close. There was a sharp 
decline in live calves on Wednesday, 
prices dropping 50c@$1 on veals, and 
buttremilks selling 75c@1 lower; mar- 
ket closed quiet but full steady. 

Today there were 43 cars of cattle 
and 5586 calves on sale. Choice dry- 
fed steers continued in very light re- 
ceipts and firm to 10c higher; all other 
grades slow and easily 15c lower; bulls 
steady; cows dull and 15@25c lower. 
The yards were not quite cleared. 
Veals slow, and 50c@$1 lower on lib- 
eral receipts; buttermilks Tic@1 low- 
er. The pens were well cleared. Or- 
dinary to choice steers sold at 6@9.75 

p 100 lbs, common to choice grass-fed 
bulls 4@6, one fcy dry-fed do 8.10, 
common to. good cows 2.25@5.75, 
choice heifers 7. Common to choice 
veals 6@10.50, buttermilks 4@4.75, 
yearlings 3.50@3.75. Pa steers av 
from 1187 to 1235 Ibs sold at 8.52 2 
9.75, Va do, 1082 to i242 Ibs, 7.90 @ 8.75 
Oo do, 1312 lbs, 8.85. 

The selling range for last week was: 
Sheep (ewes) $1@5.35, mixed sheep 
and wethers 4.75@5.50, lambs 7@9.50, 
yearlings about done for the year. To- 
day there were 66 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep of prime quality and handy 
weight ruled strong to a_ fraction 
higher; others dull and unchanged; 
lambs broke sharply on heavy re- 
ceipts; in and choice grades de- 
clining 25@50c, other 50@T5c, closing 
dull, with a number of cars unsold. 
Sheep (ewes) sold at 2@4.75 p 100 
Ibs, mixed sheep 5@5.25, common to 
choice lambs 6@8.25. Top price for 
state 7.75. 

Hogs held up after Monday of last 
week until close of Wednesday; fell 
off later, closing 10c lower. Today 
there were 4 cars on sale. Feeling firm 
to 10c higher. State and Pa hogs sold 
at $8@8.10 p 100 Ibs. 

At Buffalo, the live stock market 
was lower Monday than closing values 
of the previous week, common grades 
suffering a larger cut than medium to 
good steers. Prime heavy weights 
sold at about $9.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good weighty 8.10@8.65, plain to good 
onipgane and heavy butcher steers 7.50 

yearlings 6.50@8 .75, cows 3@ 
7.05, heifers 6.25@7.75, feeders 4.50@ 
6, stoekers 3.50@5.35, bulls 4@7. All 
told, about 5000 head of beef cattle ar- 
rived. Medium weight hogs, also 
heavy weights, sold at 7.95@8 p 100 
Ibs, Yorkers 7.85@7.90, pigs and light 
weights 7.30@7.60. Receipts of hogs 
were 16,000 head, of sheep 7000. 
Springers sold at 7.50@8 p 100 lbs, 
ie soem sheep (wethers) 5@ 

25, ewes 4@4 





New York Cheese Market 


At Utica, N Y, July 1, the dry 
weather that has prevailed in this 
dairy section for over two weeks has 
seriously affected agricultural condi- 
tions. What promised early in the 
season to be a normal hay crop is 
likely now to -be little if any larger 
than it was last year, when it was 
light. The growth of other crops, 
age = corn, has also been slow. 

ieid of milk is now 10% less 
tnen ush. Cheese prices on the board 
today were the same as last week. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 75 bxs, small colored 2600, and 
small white 1495, all at 14c p Ib. |The 
curb sales were at 14\%c. Phe sales 
of butter were 252 pkgs at 26@27%c 
p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, July 1—The 
sales of cheese in Saturday’s board 
were 12,000 bxs at 14c-p ™. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, veal calves 
6% @ p Ib, hogs 7% @T%ec, milch 
cows ea, bran 26 p ton, middlings 

corn bu, oats 
timothy ha clover 
doz, fowls 15c p Ib, beets 
100 behs, peas 1.50@2.25 

At Syracuse, eggs 20c p doz, full 
cream cheese 16c p Ib, Swiss 20c, corn 
88c p mt “~ Ad moe 2 p ton, mid- 
dlings 33, Pp doz bchs, 

ghickens a3 p Ib, ducks 14c, 
pay he. 


At eh onl —— 80c p bu, beets 
pen. HJ doz bchs, parsley 
p hamper, 


See, yar cates tenet eat 
par dts hay 24. fey Fy oe p Ib, 

28c p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, broilers 
‘Boe. ducks 20c, geese 1c. 





ror 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate iv 
3c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
1.51 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. The demand is drawing rap- 
idly on the surplus and in a week or 
10 days it is thought the surplus will 
be wiped out if warm weather con- 
tinues, of course. This will probably 
mean an increase’in the rate early 
in July. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the’ week ending June 
29 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


3,978 

Susquehanna 204 
West Shore 1,747 
Lackawanna 3,100 
N Y C (long haul)... 
N Y C lines 

haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell line... 











appears on 
every bundle of 


APOLLO 


Galvanized 
Roofing and Siding 
Products 


and it is the best guarantee of superiority, 
both in protection and length of service, you 
can have. Our Roofing and Siding products 
scons taper andl aor Obes emia 
tects a 

for our book "Better Buildings” iti is free. 
American Sheet and Tin Plate 

Company 
Generat Orrices — # Pitrssuron, Pa, 














WONDER 
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ERTELS I pS 


Built almost entirely: rely of steci;nocideutesia? 
powerfel leverage mat aT 
be loaded Into Be-foot’cars light araft, lew wo 
onep-aver and no jar makes it easy on horse; low 
pastores gad Ay it tofeed. Auto- 

out self-feeder. Get free book and 
ing elsewhere—it will save you 


GEO. ERTEL Co., 
Manafactarers Tm | 








geting eeooprete nah Gace Cae 
"s wi 

Genasco is made ~ ig “Write for samples 

and the Genasco 


for smooth-sur- 
face roofings, sek Kloet, for tm 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready soofing in the world. 


New York Sen Prontace Chicago 
LIMAX 


name on postal, Get 
eae 


Siecle ate 














Ensilage 
Sutter 





IE IMPERISHABLE S960 
THE IMPERISHABLE 
Patent Ditrified Clay Blocks | 
Decay-proof, storm-proef, expense-proef 





The season has been backward in all 
Cigar leaf states, but the crop is out 
of the seed beds and making good 
headway in the fields. Plants have 
been in the fields long enough now so 
they are taking hold and the recent 
warm weather has helped them won- 
derfully. Late sales of the Lancaster 
county (Pa) crop have been at 8@11c 
p Ib, scrap 2%@3c. The following 
letters from correspondents tell of 
local conditions. A report on acreage 
of cigar leaf will be given next week. 

Lancaster County Crop Promise 

Prospects for good crop encourag- 
ing. Some trouble experienced with 
cutworms. Acreage of cigdr leaf will 
show a small increase, compared with 
last year, and will be nearly normal,— 
{C. H., Columbia, Pa. 

Outlook is good for the tobacco crop 
on an acreage the same as last year.— 
(Ho. L. R., Marietta, Pa. 

Tobacco plants are well started, and 
the acreage is the same as a year ago, 
and normal.—[{M. B., Narvon, Pa. 

Crop of tobacco not quite as far ad- 
vanced as on the same date one and 
two years ago. Acreage, however, is 
the same.—[W. L. F., Lancaster Coun. 
ty, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage shows an increase 
this year, owing to good crops of last 
year. Present condition of crop is 
good and weather conditions favor- 
able. Planting was late, and not fin- 
ished until June 29.—[D. A. S., Ox- 
ford, Pa, 

Reports from New York and Ohio 

Due to low prices and changing to 
dairying, cigar leaf acreage in the 
northern part of Cayu 5 Co will be 
about 40% les¢ than in 1911, and about 
70% of normal. Dry weather has fol- 
lowed the cold, wet spring. Nights 
are cold, making the growth of to- 
bacco slow.—[H. M., Martville, N Y. 

Tobacco acreage is fully up to that 
of a year ago, and about 95% of nor- 
mal. The wet season has put ali farm 
work behind, and tobacco plants are 
backward.—[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 

Because the weather was too wet to 
set tobacco plants the acreage has 
been reduced about 25% from that of 
1911, and is only about 90% of normal. 
Cutworms are active.—[W. F. L., Cov- 
ington, O. 

.The unsatisfactory prices received 
for last year’s tobacco crop have result- 
ed in a decrease of 25% from a nor- 
mal acreage. This is 40% less than was 
set in 1911. Progress of the crop has 
been fair, but rain is needed. Owing 
to low prices less interest is felt in the 

crop here each year. Too much to- 
bacco trust and apparent league of 
the government with the trust has 
shaken the confidence of growers.— 

{E. E. K., Waynesville, O. 

No rain since June 1, and it is too 
dry for tobacco. Some plants are dry- 
ing up.—[H. M., Martville, N Y. 


With New York Farmers 


Herkimer Co—Weather has contin- 
ned cold for time of year. Grass is 
growing good and hay crop will be a 
large one. Pastures are good and 
fiow of milk is large. All crops are 
very backward, and corn in some 
places has been replanted, owing to 
the cold, wet weather. 

Chautauqua Co—Cold, late spring 
was too wet early, and is now too dry. 
Oats are iate, but look good. Corn is 
small and of poor color. Much had to 
be replanted. Pastures are good. New 
meadows are good. Old ones are very 
poor. About the same acreage of po- 
tatoes and corn planted this year as 
last. 

Orleans Co—Weather has been very 
cool and dry. With the exception of 
Baldwins and Kings, the apple crop in 
the southern part of Orleans Co will 
be very light. Near the lake the 
blossoms were later, escaping the 
long, cold, heavy rainstorms. Even 
there Greenings are reported a light 
crop. Canker wortns are doing much 
damage in orchards that were not 
well sprayed. Pears and cherries are 
reported very scarce indeed. In go- 
ing through the county great im- 
provements in buildings and fences 
are noticeable. The Medina grange 
has decided to give a series of public 
socials at the residences of different 
members of the grange, in the hope 
of awakening an interest and there- 
by increasing the membership. 

_ Karly Apples Kilied—Apples were 
all killed by frost in Wyoming and 
garden truck seriously injured. The 
mercury went down to 28 degrees and 
froze ice %& inch thick. Clover was 
badly hurt. Oats and winter wheat 
look fairly well. Farmers have just 
ted their beans and potatoes. 
1s thin on the ground. Pastures 

- are short. 

Big Hay Orop Boasts—Weather has 
been dry. Potatoes, look well, but 
need rain badly. Many fields of corn 
look poorly, owing to pcor seed and 
worms. Hay is a very good crop this 
‘yeyar in Cumberland Co. Some are 
boasting of a yield of from 4 to 5 
_ tons p acre, People are late setting 

owing to dry weather. 
_ Wheat looks popenieins. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





--Corn—, 
ry 1911 


7—-Oats— 
1912 


Cash or 
Spot 


cr Wheat—, 

1912 «1911 

Chicago ...... 1.12 89% 
New York ... 1. bad -4y 1 
Boston _ 87 
St Louis .i.. 1. 10 ‘ -76 
Toledo 1.12 ° 77 
Minneapolis © ee 3 
Liverpool .... 1.22 


% 62% 
% : 
% 59 


186% 





At Chicago, wheat was substantial- 
ly supported, prices held within 
a fair range, and the notable thing 
an absence of bear pressure. Inter- 
est centers) in our American north- 
west, where all eyes are on the 
growing wheat crop. While it is 
true that warm weather has been 
wanted, it finally came with a venge- 
ance, temperatures high and a devel- 
opment of somewhat drouthy condi- 
tions. This ig also true in a measure 
of the Canadian Northwest. Prices 
moved up sharply on the strength 
of the Canadian northwest. Prices 
Sept around®1.06, No 2 red winter 
1.08% @1.10.® 

Corn was fairly active and some- 
what unsettled at a generally higher 
range. The fact seems to be that the 
stand is quite uneven; this, with real- 
ization that a large acreage went into 
the ground late, causes fair support. 
July corn advanced close to a 76c 
level, Sept sold above and below 73c, 
and Dec, new crop, delivery remains 
steady around 6314c, No 2 in store 
T4a75e p bu. 

Hot weather in the northwest 
caused some apprehension over the 
oats crop, but elsewhere climatic con- 
ditions were regarded as favorable 
and the market was indifferently 
supported, Standard oats in store, old 
52% @53c p bu. Sept under 40c. 

Grass seeds were under neglect and 
ditficult to quote, as it is between sea- 
sons. Prime timothy nominally 11%c 
p lb, clover 20c, hungarian 24 @2\c, 
millets 3@3%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From ‘these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a@ small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 


secured. 
Eggs 

At New York, afrivals are on a 
moderate scale, but demand is not 
especially active, and seems to be of 
a more selective character. There is 
a good inquiry for exceptionally high- 
grade eggs, but the proportion of 
such in the receipts is comparatively 
small. Fresh gathered eggs sell at 
17@23c p doz, hennery eggs 22@27c. 

At Chicago, trade is good and local 
consumptive demand absorbing a 
goodly proportion of receipts. Some 
outside orders are being filled and 
some speculative buying is reported. 
So-called prime firsts are quoted 
about 19¢ p doz, miscellaneous lots 
1547 18e. Storage packed eggs are 
steady, with firsts quotable at close 
to 19c, 

Fresh Fruits 
New York, a few new apples 
are arriving, and are small in size 
and of uncertain value. Southern 
are quoted at $1.50@3 p bbl or Tic@ 
$1.50 p bskt. Peaches are in free 
supply, but demand is gvod; southern 
sell at 75c@2.25 p carrier, plums 
1.25@2.25, cherries 1.25@1.65 p peach 
bskt, black 50@75c p 8-ib bskt, red 
40@65c, currants 8@12c p qt, straw- 
berries 7@18c, blackberries 6@10c, 
raspberries 6@8c p pt, gooseberries 
6@10c p qt, huckleberries 8@14c. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, receipts of hay con- 
tinue very heavy and market is weak 
and erratic. Much of the hay arriving 
is in smali bales, classing from No 1 
downward. .,. Demand is very slow. The 
best quality of timothy in large bales 
reaches $1.50 p 100 Ibs, but this is an 
exceptional figure; No $ is quoted at 1 

1.10, clover mixed 85¢@1.10, rye 
straw 70@80c, oats 45@50c. 

At Chieago,. timothy hay is quiet 
and offerings large. Old prairie hay 
is dull, with new in fair request and 
steady. Prime timothy hay is quoted 
at about $22 p ton, No 1 21, No 3 15, 
oer 1] @11.50, oat 9@10, wheat 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand is fair. for 
mill feeds, and prices about steady. 
Spring bran, ¢ coarse, in 100-Ib sacks, 
sells at $24.25 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 26.25, red dog $1.85, linseed oil 
meal 38: brewers’ meal 1.99 p 100 ibs, 
grits 2, flakes 2.35. 
Onions 

New York, onions are selling 
at unimproved prices. Texas 


At 


At 


a | 


are quoted at 25@90c a> Bermuda 
50c @$ n 50ec 50 p bag, Va 
white 0@ p bakt, Tester tes or 
white 50c @1, Fla 1@1.5 p 110-!b bag. 

At Chieago, Texas white and yellow 
onions are in ample supply, and the 
trade is quiet. Some Cal onions are 
now on sale with yellow selling at 
i 65@1.75 p 110-Ib sack, red 1.25@ 
1.50, Texas yellow 40 @ 90¢ p cummer 
era, white crystal wax 40@§ 

Poultry 

New York, yeceipts continue 
fair on live poultry of all descrip- 
tions. The market is in healthy 
shape and chicken broilers are quoted 
at 28@31c p 1b, fowls 12@1ic, roost- 
ers 9€@10%c, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 
12@13c. Fresh-killed fowls are) sell- 
ing slowly, with squab broilers quoted 
at 60@70c p pr, or 30@35c_ p Ib, 
western turkeys 15@17c, fowls, dry- 
packed 13@16c, roosters 10@l1I1c. 

At Chicago, there is practically no 
change in the live poultry market; 
demand continues fair and receipts 
ample. Live turkeys are quoted at 
10@13c p lb, fowls 12@13c, roosters 
8@9c, broilers weighing 1 to 1% Ibs 
each 27c p Ib, 1% to 2 Ibs each 30c p 
Ib, 2 Ibs and over 32c p ‘Ib. ola 
ducks when fat sell at 13@14c, In- 
dian Runners 10@1lc, young ducks 
16@18ce, geese, full feathered 8@ 
10%ge. plucked 6@8c, young geese 15 
@ 


At 


Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes have 
declined in price again, and quota- 
tions the early part of this week for 
southern white were $2@2.50 p bbl, 
red 2@2.25, southern 1@1.50. Old 
potatoes are dragging and domestic 
are quoted at 1.50@2.25 p bag, Euro- 
pean 1@2 p 168-lb bag, Jersey sweet 
75c@2.25 p bskt. 

At Chicago, trade continues tery 
quiet in old potatoes, and dealings 
are almost entirely local. Price 
range is 50@70c p bu. Market on 
new potatoes is easy and prices shew 
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Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
te buy, sell or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
agg a and each initial or a number counts 
one word. Cash m accompany order, and 
oavertioument must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the ertisements 
will D4 








Farmers’ 


following week. Adv 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under thig head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND P POULTRY 


MADISON cene prize-winning 
strains—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns; eggs $1.50 
15, $7 100. Imported Light and Dark 1 
eggs $2.50 per 15. Catalog gratis. F. 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. 


TRIOS, INDIAN RUNNERS, $4; eggs, four dol- 
lars per hundred. Address BRENTWOOD POUL- 
TRY FARM, Claremont, Va. 


Brahmas; 
M. PRESs- 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and White Leghorn 
= $9 per 100. JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, 


LIVE stocgKe 
ee ~ 
sale. 





calves, 


GUERNEETS— Some good 2 yea 
LOVER 


bulls; special price for Steno 


and 
i Cc 
RIDGE FARM, Peterboro, N 








at farmers’ 


—- ee” for sale 
UNDER- 


Bull heifer —. OWEN 
‘OOD & SON. Fleming 


L. SQUIRES, 





FOR SALE —Cabiege planta. Ail Seasons, Surcbead. 
~~~ ® 5000, 0 80 per a soo. 
MOONEE “BEOS. ii be. Om ‘ 


FOR SALE—Sweet potato plants, cabbage, tomato, 
celery, and the 
RGO, 





other vegetable plants by million 
Send ciel list. MICHAEL N. BO Vine- 





1000. 
1000, 
Bris- 


CABBAGE, CELERY, all 
Sweet potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, 
= i, eam $2.50 per 1000. J. C. 
ol, Pa. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, all varieties, stocky plants, 
1000 $1, 10,600 $7.50. Tomato, celery, 1000 $1.25; 
160 postpn: 80c. GLICK’S SEED FARMS, Lancaster, 


kinds, $1 per 
$2 per 
SCHMIDT, 








DANISH BALLHEAD CABBAGE Plants, $1 per 
rwich, Y. 


1000. RK. E. POST, No 





MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO- ENGRAVING, - electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Lew prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 
} SETTERS—One man with a Masters 
Plant setter can set and water more vegetable plants 
hand and + hin 3 a 


D- 
RRY L. 





“SQUIRES, 





FARM GATES two dollars). CHARLES TOWNLEY, 
Dryden, N Y¥. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewish 
cultural and aa aid 


or without experience. Ours is a Dhilanthropie or- 
ganization, whose object it is assist encour- 
a4 Jewish immigrants to Seoemee. farmers. We charge 


commission to or Dloy A 
Bani LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
ork 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fino 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare time? 
Perhaps we can offer you a — j Write at 

get beautiful samples, styles and this won- 
offer. BANNER TAILORING COMPANY, 
= 646, Chicago. 











WANTED—Men and women for government posi- 
tions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours: 
no “‘layoffs;’ common education sufficient; over 12,000 

intments coming; ee oA unnecessary; farmers 

ble. Send iately for free list of 
tions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept C 19, 
hester, N Y. 





Wa. NTED—Po: 
riers. Thousands need 
examination free. Write 
St Louis. 


stoffice clerks, city and rura! car- 
ed. Examinations soon. Trial 
today. OZMENT, 107 R, 





GOVERNMENT WANTS EMPLOYEES—Write for 
list of positions open. © een cna INSTITUTE, 
Dept C 19, Rochester, N 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—$24 a bw ¢ New automatic curry 

comb. Cleans horse in Mes the time. No clogging. 

Big demand, Free a, THOMAS 
COMB CO, 1653 Third ya Dayton, 0. 











OUR REAL | ES ESTATE MARKET 


a Word 


15 COWS, 2 HORSES, machinery,-160 acres, $1500. 
easy terms. A small amount of cash will enable 
ou to take possession of thig big well-located New 
ork farm with its full equipment f steady, imme- 
diate income; 120 acres level fields, 

fe quantity 


— 
timber; variety of fruit; 10-room house, 
2x76, basement, running water barnyard, 
several other outbuildings; near village, 3% miles to 
mage station, eight miles to city; owner unable 
care for it throws in 15 cows, two horses, 


30 hens, all farming m yy He some 
taken now everything see for cash pays 


ment, balance 5 per 
see this and other splendid 





hog, 
crops; if 





HOLSTEIN we CALF—Segis 
months oid from A R ¢ dam. F. 
SON, Holland Patent, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINA_boar pigs, cheap, out of Fair- 
banks Lad. FRANK LANE, Fernwood, N Y. 


by a high-grade Holsteins. Fall cows. 
8 MFORT, Route No 2, Elmira, N Y. 


LARGE English Yorkshires. Splendid stock, All 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


O 1, best strain. If interested, write FRISBIE 
CO, Savona, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
BLOODHOUND PUPS, 3 penite old, $10 each. 
T. P. BARKER, Charlotte, W V;: 


SCOTCH COLIAES—fine heelers. C. A. LEWIS, 
Ulysses, Pa. 


Sir Hartog, six 
H. THOMSON & 




















om 
Gatry farms in a great dairy country, page 9, 
“Strout’s Farm copy free. Station 
1096. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 47 West 
34th street, New York. 





BORDERING LAKE, only Ase. easy 
full half-mile af lake front cork- 
ork farm 


ig . 
fertile machine-worked fields, 
pasture for 10 cows, large quantity 

wood and timber, variety of fruit; 5-room cottage, 
spring water, 40-ft barn with basement; jaeliant” 
fal view of lake; if taken now only $1500, easy 
forma, end there ie enough weed. and timber {0 ‘par 
it if property marketed. lars re- 
lakes and 


47 West 34th street, New York. 





FERRETS, collies. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELERY P i million White Plume, 

Winter Queef, Gia and Golden 
celery plants at $1. 56 Ht 1008, 500, 0c. Re- 
reoted celery plan’ of fine new 

on them) $2.75 per 1000. 500, $1.50. 

plants. Fine root 











NEW YORK STATE FARMS—A responsible firm 
dealing in farms nnd Pos state. Refer- 


ence on request. ve - 
chasers. rie L. Dae “6 co, 36 Press Bids . 
Binghamton, N Y. 


ne ea AND tere and 80-acre 
fer et $12.50 an acre; 


yt MB Fy ‘terest. 
particulars, write O. “SCHUYLER, Taree, 





For 
D. 





ONE HUNDRED ACRES—Good improvements on 
salt water. Price five thousand five-hundred dollars. 
J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Md, 

tw rk 
a ee 


ORE F; Tt ~ 
Pg ee Pe sta: 





WANTED—| 
shares by 
Oakland, 
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a further decline. New stock from 
Tex and Okla meets a good inquiry. 
The general market is in good condi- 
tion and business fairly active. The 
weakness noted is due largely to lib- 
eral offerings. Texas and Okla red 
sell at $1.20@1.30 p bu, according to 
quality, White Cobbler 1.10@1.20, Va 
Cobbler 3.40@3.60 p bbl. 

Vegetables 

There is a slight increase in the 
bean acreage in this vicinity, although 
practically everyone raises more or 
less of this crop. Climatie ,conditions 
are good, but planting five days late.— 
{[C. D. N., Brockport, N Y. 

Acreage of field beans in Savona, N 
Y, and vicinity is about the same as 
that of last year, with no new grow- 
ers. Planting was 10 to 15 ts late, 
and weather is very dry.—[(H. P. Z.. 
Savona, N Y. 

At New York, as the season ad- 
vances, the supply of all vegetables is 
becoming ample and prices are lower. 
Cabbages are in increasing supply 
from near by and southern points, and 
Va seil at 75c@$1 p cra or bbl, near 
by $1@1.25 p bbl. Florida corn is 
quoted at 75c@$1.25 p cra, N C Tic@ 
$1.50, Jersey celery 60@7T5c p doz 
stalks, southern eggplant $1@3 p bx, 
or $4.50@5 p large cra, near by let- 
tuce 30@60c p bbl, state 25@40c p 
bskt, lima beans $1@4 p-—bskt, green 
or wax beans 50c@$1.50 p _bskt, 
squash, new white $1@2 p bbl, crook- 
neck $1.50@2.50, marrow "31 @2, white 
turnips $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, rutabaga 
7dc@$1 p bbi, tomatoes T5c@$2 p 
carrier. 

Wool 

Pa, medium fleeces 
have advanced to about 27c in some 
instances, while 26c is being freely 
paid. Fine clips are running largely 
delaine, and washed clips of this 
character are quoted at 29@30c, un- 
washed 25@26c. In Texas, the new 
wool clip is being marketed rapidly, 
sand 16@19c is paid for 12 months 
and 15@1i7c for 8 months. 


In Ohio and 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QYOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMP \RBED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-Cattle-, ——Hogs-, 
Per 100 Ibs 

1912 1911 
Chicago ....... $9.60 $6.65 
New York . 9.50 6.70 
Buffs lo 10 
Kansas City ... 9.05 
Pittsburg 


At Chica, receipts of beef cattle 
of late have been more generous, and 
that has been a factor in effecting the 
decline on medium to common grades. 
It has also caused the decline in prices 
on cattle below the strictly first-class, 
although the 8% @9c and higher- 
priced, finished, heavy steers along 
with the best yearlings are still hold- 
ing practically at top levels of the sea- 
son. Early last week a new high level 
was attained, $9.60 p 100 lbs for prime 
grades. 

The hot 
weeks has had 
beef consumption. 
beef markets prices, 
about steady at top levels. Number 1 
ribs sell at about 19c p Ib, loins 23c, 
rounds 13% c, chucks 10c, plates 8c. A 
year ago No 1 ribs sold at ilc, loins 
16c, rounds 10%c. Coincident with 
these prices are those paid for prime 
beeves on the hoof now and a year 
ago, 9.60 p_100 ibs and 6.65 re- 
spectively. 

Beef steers, choice t 
Beef steers, medium to 
Beef steers, common to 
Yearlings ‘ po ip ae 
Beef cows, common to selected... 
Fat heifers, good to choice 
Heifers, selected od 
Stock steers .. 

Good to prime ve 

Feeding steers 

Bulls 

Under heavy supplies of hogs it has 
not been difficult for packers to put 
up many at $7.25, although the average 
price ‘at Chicago has not been far 
from 7.50, with 7.60 about top. 
Native ewes 
Yearlings 


6.60 
6.40 
6.60 





weather of the past few 
a tendency to restrict 
In the wholesale 
however, are 


prime 
good.. 


** 5.00@6.90 


SeSssRuus 


OHIC + Columbus, corn 78c p bu, 
oats 54c,..an $29 p ton, middlings 24, 
timothy hay 26, steers 5% @6c p Ib, 

milch cows 30@60 ea, veal calves 6% 
@7c p ib, hogs 7%c, spring lambs 4@ 
@6%¢c, ful Icream cheese 16c, eggs 19c 
p-doz, fowls 10c p Ib, potatoes 1.25 p 
bu, peas 3 


At Cleveland, wheat $1.19 p bu, corn 
82c, oats 56c, white middlings 30 p 
. ton, bran 24, timothy hay 23, rye straw 
15.50, fcy twin cheese and flats 17c p 
Ib, eges 19c p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, 
broilers 26c, spinach 55c p bu, i Sie'p 
peas 1, medium unwashed wool 
Ib, delaine 24c, hogs 7%c, lambs 5 
T%c, wethers 4@4%c, choice ewes 3% 

4c, hg 5@9%c, choice fat steers 

% @8% Bots heifers 6% @7% is 
eee B fat coms 5% @6c, mileh cows 





eae adeee: 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
aes York Boston Chicago 


24 oh 
*03 
26 


Butter 
At New York, the price for the best 
quality emy butter continues at about 
27%ec p Ib; the quality of the butter 
is not up to quite as high standard 
as realized the past few weeks. De- 
mand 8 good for qualities ranging 
from 25@26c; state dairy in tubs is 

quotable at 22@26%4c. 


At Chicago, demand is good and of- 
ferings are taken up closely, especially 
on the strictly fancy, high-scoring 
makes of butter. The best quality of 
emy butter in tubs in large lots sells 
at about 25c p Ib, miscellaneous lots 
23@24i%4c. Dairy butter is in good 
demand, receipts moderate and price 
range 21@24c. 


At Pittsburg, cmy 
dairy 22c. 
At Columbus, cmy 27c, dairy 
At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 
At Cleveland, cmy 28c, dairy 2c. 
At Buffalo, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 
At Syracuse, emy 2c. 
At Baltimore, ecmy 2c, 


1912. 
1911.. 
1910.. 
1909. 


. 


butter 28¢ p Ib, 


18c, 


dairy 2l1c. 
Cheese 

New York, the cheese ‘market 
opened this week fairly steady ‘on 
whole milk, colored cheese and 
with receipts cleaning up in a satisfac. 
tory manner. White cheese, however, 
ruled slow, due to absence of imme- 
diate out-of-town demand. Specials are 
quoted at 15c p Ib, fey 14%c, skim 
specials 12%c, fair to choice 8% @ 
11\e. 

At 
steady. 
higher. 


At 


Chicago, cheese market rules 
and brick cheese is quoted %c 

The undertone is a little un- 
steady, and advices from the country 
at primary points auger for higher 
levels. Twins are quoted at 14@14%c 
p lb, daisies 14% @15%c, young Amer- 
ica and longhorn 15@15%c, Swiss, 
round 18@22c, block 17@18c, limburg- 
er, new 15@15 %e, brick 14% @ 15c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
$1.12 p bu, corn 83c, oats 60c, rye 78 
@85ec, timothy hay 27.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 25, meadow grass 16, bran 26, 
white middlings 33, eggs 18c p doz, 
broilers -26c p Ib, hens'14c, ducks 12c, 
potatoes 1. p bu, green peas 1.50 
p bskt, wax beans 1.25, carrots 3%c 
p bunch, cabbage 1.50 p cra, cucum- 
bers 1.25 p bskt, lettuce 30c p bx, 
peas 1.50 bu, radishes Ic p bch, 
rhubarb 2c, tub washed i me p lb, 
ordinary 28@30c, calves fat 
steers 6@6%c, fresh cows 2541 45 ea, 
fat wool sheep 4@4%c p Ib, spring 
lambs 7%%4c.\ 


MARKETS 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Besides their great increase in quantity and improvement 
in quality of cream and butter, DE LAVAL cream separators 
save a great deal of time and labor. 

This great saving of tithe and labor counts for more in 
summer than at any other season and 
often alone saves the cost of a separator, 

_ aside from all its other advantages. 

As compared with any kind of gravity 
setting the saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudgery is simply 
overwhelming. 

As compared with other separators the 
DE LAVAL saves much time and labor 
by its greater capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning and free- 
dom from need of adjustment or repair. _ 

These are merely some of the advan- 

tages which make a DE LAVAL cream scparator the best of 
all summer farm investments, as every DE LAVAL agent will 
be glad to explain and demonstrate to anyone at all interested. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or, if you do 
not know him, write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











or green feed most economically, shred corn to best 
jzazard. Designed to stand hard service without a bit of 
lt im fewest parts—simple, easy runuing, with self-feed table 
knives edjustable while 
We Guarantee It Fully 
Improved Wing Elevator carries 
Pony dictation, aa 
ron cnet 
Let | -F peed wag oa 
= “Why 
vite today. 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
163 6W. Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohia 


"pall om and 











DUBIOUS 
About What Her Husband Would Say 


A Mich woman tried Postum be- 
cause coffee disagreed with her and 
her husband. Tea is just as harmful 
as coffee because it contains caffeine— 
the same drug found in coffee. She 
writes: 

“My husband was sick for three 
years with catarrh of the bladder and 
palpitation of the heart, caused by 
coffee, Was unable to work at all and 
in bed part of the time. 

“IT had stomach trouble, was weak 
and fretful so I could not attend to 
my housework—both of us using coffee 
all the time and not realizing it was 
harmful, 


“One morning the grocer’s wife said 
she believed coffee was the cause of 
our trouble and advised Postum. I 
took it home rather dubious what my 
husband would say—he was fond of 
coffee. 


“But I took coffee right off the 
table and we haven’t used a cup of it 
since: You should have seen the 
change in us, and now my husband 
never complains of heart palpitation 
any more. My stomach trouble went 
away in two weeks after I began 
Postum. My children love it and it 
does them good, which can't be said 
of coffee. 


“A lady visited us who was usually 
half sick. I told her I'd make her a 
cup of Postum. She said it was taste- 
less stuff, but she watched me make 
it, boiling it thoroughly for 15 minutes, 
and when done she said it was splen- 
did. Long boiling brings out the 
flavour and food quality.” Name given 
by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
25 Pe aomnmTs 


ESS aee oe 
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Who Will Be Our Next President? 





HE solution of this question is going to be one of the most 

interesting episodes in American history. The pre-convention 

campaign was most unusual. Such keen interest is being shown 
by everyone that we have made arrangements with the publishers of the 
leading political newspapers so our readers can secure them in combina- 
tion with our own journal, and so follow the fortunes of their party 
and favorite candidate. 

Subscriptions sent in now will be promptly taken care of, and even 
if your subscription to our journal has not yet expired, it will be marked 
ahead for a year on receipt of~your order. 

The several combinations are as follows: 

American Agriculturist, Weekly 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Weekly, Republican 
Both One Year $1.2 


Regular Price, 
Regular Price, 


American Agriculturist, Weekly Regular Price, 
The Commoner, Wm. Jennings Bryan, Editor; 
Weekly, Democratic. 


Both ~ae Year $1.50 


--Regular Price, 
Courier-Journal, ey Watterson, Editor ; 
= az Regular Price, 


Regular Price, 








Louisville 
Weekly, Democratic 


American Agriculturist, ig Price, 
La Follette’s Weekly, Robt. M. La Folletee, Editor ; 
Weekly, Republican Regular Price, 
Both One Year $1 -60 
American Agriculturist, Weekly Regular Price, 
New York World, Thrice-A-Weck, Democratic._..-Regular Price, 
Both One Year $1.65 


Regu 
Semi. Weekly, Republican, Regular Price, 
Both One Year $1.75 


Address all orders to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


American 
St. Louis 


98S Fone Aveensy . - New York, M. ¥. 








American Agriculturist 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Is where Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pon- 
tiac Clothilde De Kol 
2d, is in service. We 
have 60 of his daughters 
and a number of his sons 
for sale and would like 
to tell you about them. 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


“Both milk and fat are 

produced at lowest rate 
in general by the cows consuming the most food.” 
This conclusion was reached by Prof. H. H. Wing, Pro- 


fessor of dairy husbandry at Cornell, after a year’s 
observation of the” University experiment station’s herd. 


Holsteins are large and healthy, capable of convertin 
large quantities of coarse feed into the best of mi 
suitable for all purposes, but particularly in demand for 
infant feeding and for cheese making. 


If you are keeping cows for profit, investigate Holsteins. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N, F, L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins 


=== For Sale = 


25 fresh cows that are milk- 
ing 40 to 60 lbs. per day. 

20 cows due soon. Large, 
heavy producing cows. 

50 cows due to calve in 
Sept. and Oct. Bred to 
registered bulls. 

5 registered Holstein bulls 
ready for service. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311 FS, Cortiand, N.Y. 


AVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 














E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer exceptionally advanta- 
geous purchases in choice yearling 

















The Milk and Butter King 


Son of Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje, 29.36 
lbs. and grandson of Aaggie Cornuco - 
Pauline, 34.32 lbs,; average, 31.84 


King Segis Hengerveld 


Son of King Segis and ee nen — 
Netherland, 33.31 lbs. ; average, 31 


The King of the Butter 
Kings _ 


heifers bred and heifer calves. Some 
of these calves are sired by a grand- 
son of Belle Korndyke, she being 
the granddam of the two 37 lb. cows. 
Others are sired by our premier 
herd sires, Milk & Butter King 
and King Segis Hengerveld. The 
Milk & Butter King has twenty 
official record daughters, one of them 


and holding the World’s record three- 
year-old milk record, of 737 Ibs. milk 
in seven days and 3025 Ibs, in thirty 
days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven 
days and 106.333 lbs. in thirty days, 
All dams are A. R. O. dams. 

Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


Son of The Milk and Butter Kin 


Poy A = Apple, 31.62 lbs.; av: 
S000 Ie & App i 











Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 36158, tic rreatest Sires of the Breed, itis 


ao that he will have more 30-lb. Daughters than any other. He is owned b wy 
D. Robens, Proprietor of the Pleasant Hill” Herd of Holsteins, of Cold Brook, N.Y. 


ape reed rao for service and Bull Calves 
om the se bulls at reasonable prices. 


ADDRESS: 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 
Homer, N. Y. 





























Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korns 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested Baron of Animal In- 
dustry for Ga ment. 
You make bu. ying this kind. 


M.5.PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


A. R. O. BULL CALF 
Born February 8, 1912 


Sire, Paladin Burks, No. sone, 5 
of DeKol Burke, with an A. R. O. 
day ; 24.15 lbs. butter 7 days; 2338.3 1 
ter 30 days. His first t tested daugh 
average over 50 Ibs. milk in a day and 
days, showing that he is « 
Tek: A. RB. 


e e 
Premier Pontiac Hartog 
Born June 9, 1912 

Sire PREMIER POMTIAC $1988, son of Pontisc 

Korndyke, sire of 123 ters, 
over 87 lbs., and eon ot 8: 
fons ibe. milk 1 day, 687 }bs. mi. 
terin Tae mand she out of Sadie 
Tbs. Loy 6h ibe. ite Dam of cat 


hag hy 
individual and P wilt please Ae 


F. H. THOMSON & SON 
Fairview Farm Holland Patent, N. Y. 


Péarlof the Dairy’s 


Joe DeKol 23450 Two1911 Grand Champion Boars 


73 A.R. O. Daughters 8 A.R. O. Sons at Ohio and Indiana state fairs 
Tamm offering eb Dut calf red thie great ball, from Lady and other state fair and Inter- 






































.B.9. ys. ‘days, at three 
Six yearg pe 9808.9 Ibs. milk one % Mf 
a? e yee Bulle To | wile’ s teentiiel individual.” ‘Price, po.b. 
Sell BRADLEY UTI N. ¥. 
Ay A aa ~ oft text herd in the - = 2 shor show in berg. Am Grandsire has over 60 A.R.O. daughters and sev- FULLER, cA, 
hter; she is now aaa tn 
+ mae seals a 100 High - 


ay spring pigs and srt prod ind individuals. Ask about them. eral proven sons. Very attractive: Get prices. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. Holstein “Cows 


F. SPRAGUE, INDIANWOLD FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, OHIO 
100 tac sesteret7 00 LAKESIDE STOCK FARM — HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS | ranging in sce poate sree eet 
UUHOLSTEINS 
Bred and déveloped for constitution, 


If you want the best class of cattle-of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥ cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
guaranteed to 
- conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose.a. bull. 


AVISDALE hata at rp ee ae oe 
John C. Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ. 


in every particular. 
Cattle A! leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd— Eig! V- D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 
Attle ead to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 
born Sept 4 due to freshen soon 


— | Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 
BULL CALVES 
From large producers. Farmers’ prices. right, gone <- m. ont 


Our cows are golested from oe ue hast milking 
rite: They are bound to go quick. 
H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA. 


Can furt 
Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
— 
From A. R. 0. Dams 


coberniie fresh 
The th milk meee of 
bey A phe toa Y., Vie D.L.W.R.R. 
with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
ww calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
. dam. 


Grade Holsteins 
oO. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
Penneliville, N. Y. 


ax | Registered Holsteins 


Service ss Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. teh collie pups, je and female 
cheap. ‘write aa us what you want. 

J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 


De- 
He ALWAYS Momttom Wurtocrs: me yziting any of eur a6. 


& 
Way atmniva Sado 




















Fifty Head 
Grade Holsteins 





Prices 
*t Wait to 


























Star Farm Holsteins 


No money. As advertised. No money. This 


tion till further wotice: I will F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand.N.Y. 


Orchardale Stock F arm 


Gam 10 Ibe Dott Olt, bowen 8 born March li, Nap, Record of of 
dam Gire grandson lengerve: 
se De Kol and King \. 

Horace L. iebet, T lear al FRANK wimeat a ~ ae Winfteld, N.Y. 


Sar Ree bay a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN Serr 


Gotan aare, ie an A. R. O. record of over 


butter, 7 da: 1 day—aleo 
%S MILL. Wtowariehe Ns 


record. HG. HE 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN as 
Wants. ‘Sasvis Mawtbers; Wig Sree, 





























offering carload 
Sa year old 
rices right. Address 


2 EC. BARDIN, Weta 


Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of large, young, high-grade cows, fresh 
and nearby springers. Also 50 cows due to 
calyein Aug. and Sept. that will give satisfaction 
and one carload of yearlings and two-year-olds, 


F.J. HOWARD; ° Béuckville, N. Ys 

















we. 

















twe Srocea Frio Reraesewrarive 
ETHAN A MUTCHING 





The Ayrshire Cow 


S. PEER, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥ 
Of all breeds or cattle the world over 
no breed is so perfect in type, so 
strong in family characteristics as the 
Ayrshire found in her native land. Few 
specimens of any breed are brought to 
such perfection of form. The Ayrshire 
cow as she stands in her native pasture 
is the highest class dairy cow of Great 
Britain, She is not only the most per- 
fect in dairy conformation, but she is 
as good as she looks No breed of cat- 
tle pcssess such great qualities com. 
bined with hardiness of constitution, 
They are grubbers and workers and are 
probably capable of turning more grass 
and rough forage into dairy products 
than any other breed of dairy cattle, 
the Kerrys and Dexters of Ireland pos- 
sibly excepted. Their best point is 
cheese making, rather than butter or 
quantity of milk, which is owing to the 
greater amount of casein found in 
their milk than in the milk of most 
other breeds. For this reason aiso 
the Ayrshire’s milk is found preferable 
to the Jersey or Guernsey by people 
who are unable to take the latter on 
account of their richness in butter fats. 
The only complaint and the only rea- 
son that has kept the Ayrshires of 
Scotiand from becoming popular in 
America is that they are rather short 
in the teat. It is unfortunate that 
many years ago it became the fashion 
in Scotland in their attempt to breed 
not only perfett shaped cows but per- 
fect shaped udders, that the breeders 
in their zeal to produce square, level 
vessels and small, perfectly shaped ud- 
ders, carried the shortening of the teat 
a little too far. This objection in Scot- 
land, where the milking is done mostly 
by women and girls, is not so serious 
as in this country where the milking 
is done mostly by men, who require that 
the teat should be longer as their hands 
are larger. The Scotch breeders have 
‘uring the last few years come to ac- 
Knowledge their mistake and now with 
an eye to foreign demand they have 
turned squarely about and are. breed- 
ing with a view to overcome this ob- 
jecticn. It is not at the present time 
a diffics!t matter to select animals fairly 


pairs and on selecting bulls 
only from cows th a good length of 
teat the objection that has always been 
made in this country to the Scotch 
bred Ayrshire is in a great measure 
overcome, 

There is one other objection we 
American breeders, which, in fairness, 
should not neglect to mention, and th 
is that they find most of the Scotch cat- 
tle heavy hided—bad handlers—-com- 
pared with the American bred Ayrshire. 
This point, although true, is not as 
much of a fault as it seems when we 
come to consider that in the very se- 
vere climate of Scotland it is necessary 
in order to protect the animals from 
the very severe weather that prevails 
during nine or 10 months of the year. 
The descendants cf the imported Ayr- 
shire brought to this country after a 
few generations at least, are found to 
possess quite as good pg quali. 
ties as our own American bre 

Scotland, nature simply provides 
them with a coat, as does the High- 
land cattle, consistent with the climate 
they are obliged to withstand. To the 
man who appreciates the highest stand- 
ard in symmetry or form and dairy con- 
formation he may look the wide world 
over and he will not find a breed of 
cattle so uniform in these respects as 
the Ayrshires of Scotland. 


The Improved Morgan Horse must 
be based on standard market. re- 
quirement for horses known in our 
show rings by the somewhat mislead- 
ing term, heavy harness horses, At 
present it seems safest to advise the 
selection of those horses of Morgan 
breeding which conform closely to 
Morgan type, and then rely on seiec- 
tion to increase the size. The safest 
standard for the breeder to adopt is 
to confime his operations so far as 
possible to Morgan blood lines, rigid- 
ly eliminating every animal not of 
Morgan type, or which is unsound or 
shows the slightest tendency to pace. 
[George M. Rommel, United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 











goed in:<ais respect and by taking great 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 
12 Registered Holstein Cows 


two to six years old,most all with A.R.O. record 
also a few yearlings. I must move them, an 


will price m right. 
JOHN L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. 


For Sale 


frome 9 ee. 3 gure ai. One bull one year old 
earest dams have official butter records that ave 

paes 5.00. These from & pend toner: of Sir Korndyke 

Manor De Ko!, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


M. HK. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N. ¥. 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Re pares Holsteins, 

nearby for sale: also a Son of Joe biniee Ne 
* 48710 who is at the head of our herd. D: has 
22-lb. Butter-in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and ‘May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES Sire of King Segis Beets 


48702 who has ten da 
ters ave’ at 2 years, 17.96 Ibs. of butter in7 
os i If aa are interested in something that 
— nee prices. 


tion breeding, write for full partion 
1. A. Stanton & Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb, 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 Ibs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kin 
Segis out of a 29 lb. world’s record four-year-old. 
Dam a 21; Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 Ib. 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 
A.B.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 

Bern Feb. 29, 191%, Rs J individual, 

BULL CAL e- ye? wat grown, and is sired by Sir 

, Sof them average 

over 20 Ibe. Ways snd, U8 tbe in 3 and only 2 are 

tallage. Dam has A. R. 0. record of 17.96 tbs. as junior 3- 
year-old. She is from well-bred large record strain. 

W. D. KROBENS, POLAND, H. ¥. 





Thoroughbred Registered 


Holstein Bulls 


whose three 
23 Ibs. in? 

















Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale’ 


are boars, born March 22, ya Sire 

wood Masterpiece 3ist No. 149236, dam Elsa 

of alorama No. 108265. These are large well 
grown pigs. Price $15.00 apiece. 

.W.S. Hinchey,P.O. Sox 729,Rochester,N.Y. 


wigmeee Farms 


bulle sired by Prince Hazel K No. 
with A. R. 0. records from 18 to = 

pecial of in 7 days at prices that will please 
offering— Yo mang Gull * moe. old frome 

lng ae rw Write, 8. K. BUNRO, CAMILLUS, 


A. R. 0. Holstein Helfer Calves 


We offer a few fine heifer calves at a low price. 
& few bull calves. J.H. Phelps & Son Ven. 





5.t, 

















HTS. STOCK FARM | | =: 


If you want the Best money can buy, write,or 
beter @ull.come 3 Bi 1 hag an ple Korndyke ke 

ir le Korn 
4 $75.00 up, with Dams ot. B.O coords. 
ADAMS, be wdhet = > 








100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN eee 


that will give satisfaction. W.H. Wickham, Slate Hii, N.Y. 


Holstein Y: 


} oer pall we. 
Ivory R. oe 


1856—1912 
RIVERSIDE 
AYRSHIRES 


Bull calves from record cows and 
imported.sires at farmers’ prices; have 
won ‘more prizes than any herd in 
United States. 


J. F. Converse & Co. 
Woodville, N. ¥. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies 





Prteb Vis tSer 
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In purchasin mg Rest Berkshires, do not fail 
to get in tou us or come and see 
our herd. We have 300 head of the 
long deep-bodied kind. Our sires are 
Stars Royal Masterpiece 2d, 124084, 
Lee Premier 108883, and Linda's 
Champion Masterpiece 152820. Spring 
pigs for sale and bred sows. ; 


BRANFORD FARMS, 
Henry Fielden, Manager, Groton, Conn. 


BEST BERKSHIRE BREED 


I have five female and five male pigs on 
hand. Grand individuals. Well grown— 
are twelve weeks old—will sell for $10. 
per head. First check gets them. 


L. C. BORNT, Cropseyville, N. Y. 
Orchard View Two sows, a 


ethi 
service boars, also an, extra fine lot ol spring pet come of 


ie Pagar sout't bor wit. Kine stromies Tenge 


BERKSHIRES ro 


at farmer’s for next eres 
¢pPegt farmer's prices Cut prices for net i ¥. 


BERKS One oervicg bear 


and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. Jd. RERBE, Collins, Nem York 


























‘prices reasonable. 
A: F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


sired b son of Premier Lo liow. Prices th 
low est breeding and qualitycons. sidered. Write and see 
EE. L. K © ° - Lecke, N. ¥. 








Orient, Ohie 


CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Band pigs of best lines woediag, 
ea flecoed Delatne shee 
Y OARMAD, Tramansburs, N.Y. 


uys One Pair 


igrees from “told et Class 


se Si 





©. OWEN 





before J 
ALE, 





S. E. JENNINGS, 


Sone 


MULEFOOT SWINE 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot Hogs 
Herd of U States 
of meat. 
B. DUBLAP, Box B, Wiliamspert, Obie 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. a ies. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Chester Whites and 
Large Yorkshire. Gilts 
to farrow September, 1912. Also 7 to 8 
months old pigs of both sexes for sale. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
C. E. Hamilton, Mer., Chazy, New York 


> 



































Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Summer offering of both sexes, uot akin. Sold 
out of service boars and beet 80 
Dundee, N. Y. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


L short t 
Lmpervet stock, pees 


fair prices Itis what, fog hg norm ag 
is tcana se 3h, ocuberdas wy. 








10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


rize-winning boars that wei 
at Ibs. ice boars, open gilts, fans 


ring ready to P 
ta Writs for yonty ~ description. 
oe ~ McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sired by Col’s Pilot Wi 
one yg won — at International ia 101i. and ond Bret 
at [ilinois state fair. Young pigs, sexes. 


* . MAYES & GG. MOFFATT AVE., sineuamres, wy 
a | Oo Gore ee gates cule 
H Price $10.00 to $25 Fate. Ices benes ones 

OLSTEIN BULL CALVES outers of Xie of 
ing dame, $0.00. J. B. THOMPSON, Clete pe ae 


ve | ee JERSEY PIGS 
J ws, and Ghaapion sow sowW. Piva, State fair ll. Otnars rs 


of 09 
soap ooene Stout's Mille, WwW. Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
oz Sete ak Speirs. ete gc tn fees 


D. BH. DEEISBACH, PF. ~~ Bex —— cmauin anes 

















| SHELDON FARM Simca 


Cc. E. prs, Poe 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 
Boars and gilts for sale ; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Ohio 











Woodland Dairy Duroes fon boar 1 isguyoid yom YBa State 


Ez. Wowen.' R. F. D. Be, 


O1C SWINE 


0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
No. 1. F.C. N. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


FOR SALE #3725 


mares, a 4 to 
for breeding, we give tree serdiee bi 


1700 “yore it dea ‘ 
Stallion. B 


THEWOOD FARMS, 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
Aubrey Farm Shropshires 
tov’ of eaefy a Tambe,”*Batinfaction guaranteed. Stock. Gasee. 
4. @ jeans, B.D. 3, WATERLOO, HN. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


ped Je. "tk. WABDWELA. Bes Se tpeecgnett oem 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 
Bred right, butt 


right,prieed right. W.F. Pranktia, Danville,ind. 
AUOTIONEERS 

















Learn Auctioneering 


A world’s greatest oo ond hocome 
Peer rare 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





Jersey Bull Calves 


ot Widnes Doras fas erecding. 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


gERSEY E BULL CALF 


Good indi vidaal, also also Le Prize W inner. 
Cold Spring Farm Trout Oreek, N. ¥. 
Two pure-bred 


FOR SALE or. a 


calves, $25.00 each. FRANK DODD, Wayvilie, A. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


White e Horse | Farm 
Sane erares 


mete Oe WN is Rees Perms Pets Pe 
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OUT IN THE HAMMOCK 


~ THURLEY RUXTON 


The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


Bad News for the Baron—XIV 


HE duke suggested something 
like—he seemed to think,” 
she faltered, observing dis- 
tress more and more plainly 
inscribed on the baron’s lin- 
eaments. “Oh, I think I 

ought to tell you, Baron von Hoch- 
haus that—” 

A startlingly loud and imperious 
knock on the door interrupted her 
speech and startled Thuriey to her 
feet. The baron too had risen in- 
stantly, his face once more an iron 
mask as he faced about to the door, 
which had opened from _ without. 
Wenck shot in with a military galva- 
nism, accelerated by some worry al- 
most foaming in his eyes. 

The baron, for his part, dividing that 
something untoward had occurred, was 
keyed to a high celerity of speech. 
“Pardon,” he said to Thurley jerkily. 
“May I crave your permission for a 
moment apart with Herr Wenck?” 

“Certainly,’’ Thuriey answered, her- 
self wide-eyed with wonder at it all, 
and she went to the farther end of the 
room. 

The baron was at his side at once. 
“What is it?’”. he demanded. “Find 
your voice! No new ill tidings of the 
duke?” 

“Ill tidings for them both!” almost 
waiied poor Wenck, his utterance a 
rasping whisper for only the baron to 
hear. “Zagorsky with all her brood— 
Pelvin, Jan, and others—is here in 
New York, their agent already shad- 
owing her highness, and doubtless his 
excellency, night and day. You must 
make them to flee, or all for the king- 
dom is lost!” 

“Zagorsky? I feared it,” said the 
baron, instantly calm, now that the 
worst was thus badly presentéd. “We 
could find no trace of the woman or 
her usual associates after the princess 
had gone. Have you further news of 
the duke?” 

*“None—none; ‘but this has over- 
whelmed me. Our customary safe- 
guards are impossible here; the 
chances for. violence are many. Un- 
less you can now persuade the prin- 


“There is hope,” said the baron, in- 
terrupting, another change abruptly 
coming on his face as he cast a quick 
glance in Thurley’s direction. “No 
sacrifice now could be too great to re- 
trieve this runaway pair. Leave me 
now and wait, to go in half an hour.” 

Wenck hesitated. “But is there 
nothing I may do, no assistance I may 
render? I must only wait?” 

“You will theréby serve. Then go.” 

“For God and Hertzegotha!” said 
Wenck, his face betraying his emo- 
tions, and saluting he bowed himself 
backward from the room. 

The baron returned to his former 
position, and Thurley glided up from 
the farther window, thoroughly de- 
termined on the course she felt to be 
imperative. 

“Baron von Hochhaus,” she said at 
once, resuming precisely where she 
had een interrupted, “do you not dis- 
cern that I am not Princess Thirvinia? 
If you-do not, I must tell you so, and 
tell you how weak I am to help you. 
Perhaps I resernbie your princess. It 
would seem I must; for all New York, 
an@ even Herr Wenck, have thrust 
this new identity upon me. Neither I 
nor Mrs Van Kirk ever started this 
absurd mistake. f we have a little 
permitted others to delude themselves, 
it seemed an innocent diversion; but 
with all this serious entanglement, this 
menace to your country, I cannot con- 
sent to another moment of this grave 
misunderstanding!” 

The baron was watching her face 
with penetrative, keen discernment of 
the character that lay behind her looks 
and words. He had shown not the 
slightest sign of surprise, nor the 
change of a muscle in his face. “Thank 
you, Miss Thurley, for your candor, 
your spirit,” he said to her quietly. 
“IT knew at once that you were not 

the princess. You will pardon a gray 
old man, I sure, for sayipg you 
are, perha more beautiful, even 
more endowed with charm. It was 
I knew you were not her 
_ royal highness that I ventured to hope 
-. for your nee.” 
‘Thurley felt her tension instantly re- 
fo I'm giad you know. I 


aap 
I have felt so 


+ e been so puzzled. 
2 . I have hardly known what I 
~ ought to do, in such a situation; but 
_ @s long as it seemed a harmless joke, 

it was fun, a temptation, to let it 


go on.” ; 
: “Your position requires no explana- 
. “I understand 


straight to Thurley’s heart, she knew 
not why. I can help you? But how? 
What is it I could do?” 

“Much, perhaps very much indeed.” 
His gravity was obvious, “First let 
me ask you, did the duke request that 
he might return again?” 

“Yes, certainly. You see, I couldn’t 
understand whether he had been en- 
gaged to the princess without ever 
having seen her first—as they some- 
times do, I’m told—or whether he 
really thought—” 

“Exactly,” the baron interrupted, in 
his quiet way that masked a certain 
eagerness to proceed with the matter 
in hand, “I appreciate all of that also. 
Did you tell him he might return?” 

“There seemed to be nothing else to 
do. I hardly knew how to refuse.” 

“You had no personal feeling, no 
suddenly ignited feeling—toward—in 
the interview, its outcome, his evident 


pleasure at the meeting, his desire to 


renew his addresses?”’ 

“Why, he was nice—very interest- 
ing. It was flattering, I suppose,” 
Thurley faltered, rosy of face again. 
“I hardly had time to think except 
that he was handsome—and pleasant 
—and a duke.” 

“Today I saw you driving in the 
park with a Mr Stuyverant,” he said. 
“Once I knew him well. I regard him 
as an exceptionally able and splendid 
young man.” 

“Oh,” said Thurley, surprised at his 
swift abandonment of the former sub- 
ject. ‘“‘He said he saw you, at the time. 
and mentioned meeting you once in 
Berlin.” 

The baron nodded. “Do you feel a 
particular interest in Mr Stuyverant? 
Pardon the question of an old man 
greatly concerned in everything at 
present pertaining to yourself. You 
doubtless have many admirers; but 
perhaps there is one—’’ He left his 
sentence incomplete. 

Thurley had. reddened as before. 
“Would it help in your dilemma to 
probe—to know— Won't you please 
tell me just exactly how I may be of 
assistance?” 

“I will be very frank,” he answered, 
becoming aware that the open way 
was Thurley’s way and candor the 
most expedient. “If the young duke 
should fancy himself in love, if it 
should be no fancy, what would you 
say to his addresses, what would 
you do?” 

Thurley laughed. 
do anything of the sort, unless he 
thinks— Why, he’s only a boy! He’s 
not an American. I should feel very 
sorry if it went so far, and I’m sure it 
never will” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the baron. “I felt 
certain of your aid. Is it possible now 
to tell me when he will come?” 

“I have no means of knowing that 
myself.” 

The baron rose and paced about a 


“Oh, he couldn’t 


little uneasily. “Of course, But come 
he will, and we shall learn—TI arrive 
now at the point, Miss Thurley. I shall 
make a very important request.” 

Thurley met his gaze unflinchingly. 
“Yes? It is something about the duke?” 

“Yhat part presently. It is, first, 
that you continue as before to enact 
the role of Princess Thirvinia; that is 
to say, that you do nothing, state noth- 
ing, confess nothing, that will in any 
manner disabuse the minds of those 
who now credit the story that you are 
her royal highness.” 

Thurley almost gasped. She had 
been prepared to abandon everything 
in any public manner the baroh might 
have desired. She had thought no oth- 
er course tenable after tonight. 

“Go on with—this pretense?” she 
said. “You wish that, wish me to 
occupy the place? Do you mean to 
everyone?” 

“To everyone.” 

“Not confess to the duke when he 
comes?” 

“Even that would be quite unneces- 
sary.” 

‘But why continue the fiction, after 
this?” she inquired wonderingly. “Can 
it do any possible good, be of any ben- 
efit or service?” 

“Perhaps a very great service in- 
deed,” he assured her earnestly. “I 
am not at liberty to explain, except 
te say you are already accepted, al- 
most officially, as Princess Thirvinia, 
and that Hertzegotha may be immeas- 
urably served and indebted if you \ ill 
kindly consent to proceed as before. 
This you will promise to do?” 

Thurley smiled at him girlishly. “Of 
course I’ve enjoyed it—any young 
woman would,” 

He held forth his hand, took Thur- 
fey’s in his firm, dry clasp, and raised it 
as before to his lips. ‘“‘You deserve your 
throne and coronet,” he added, “I 
trust they will one day come.” 

“Thank you,” said Thurley; “but I 
feel as if I’m 1\+ing absurdly overpaid 
for having a very happy time.” Her 
smile went straight to his heart. 

He knew of the dangers besetting 
the unsuspecting girl, and felt a mo- 
mentary pang at the element of heart- 
lessness he was practicing in shielding 
the genuine princess, behind this in- 
nocent instrument of the fates. 

“IT could wish your happiness an ab- 
solute triumph, always,’ he assured 
her sincerely. “Be sure that every 
possible exertion will be made, so far 
as I and my associates are concerned, 
to secure than end. I have your 
agreement to continue as you were— 
the reputed Princess Thirvinia?’’ 

“Tf you wish it, with all my heart.” 

“To everyone, no matter what may 
occur ?” ° 

“Of course. It could “be no other 
way.” 

He kissed her hand again. “Auf 
wiedersehen,”” he said and she presently 
heard the hall door close when he 
and Wenck had gone. 

The Caldron Bubbles 


Gaillard came into his office a trifle 
pale and more than a trifle agitated. 
The news received at his bank had 
been staggering, yet had served to 
arouse a rage in his breast that stif- 
fened all the sinews of his being. He 
found himself practically undermined 
before his least suspicion had been 
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American Agriculturist 


aroused. He threw down a bundle of 
Papers and leaned on the desk. “TI 
might have known better than to deal 
with a dago count,” he said. “They 
are born to fatten on the world at 
large, and the U Sin particular. Has 
the list improved since noon?” 

The secretary rose and went to the 
ticker, where the white paper tape 
was coiled yards long in a basket, 
“It is going off,” he imparted, scan- 
ning the figures printed on the narrow 
strip of ribbon, 

“I'd expect that as part of the luck,” 
said Gaillard, seating himself beside 
the desk and idly strumming with 
his fingers. ‘‘It’s something, I suppose, 
to have found out as soon as this 
what my olive oil associate is doing.” 

“T’ve felt all- along that you were 
trusting the count too far, putting too 
much of the management in his 
hands,” exclaimed the secretary. 

“But you'll: beat him, of course, at 
the final moment?” 

“To a pulp!” said Gaillard, rising 
and striking t*e desk with his fist. 
“T’d rather go stone broke and get 
out in the street to dig sewers than 
have him down me now! The treach- 
erous hound!” 

He went to his inner office restlessly, 
closed the door behind him and began 
to pace the floor. His thoughts had 
goné straight to Thurley and Fiaschi's 
aspirations for her hand. He thought 
of his letter, written and sent to 
Thurley after their drive in the park. 
There had been no answer. He turned 
to a heap of mail that was neatly 
piled on his desk and pawed it over 
rapidly, in a search that avaHed him 
not at all. Again he paced the room. 
That Fiaschi had mixed their business 
with affairs concerning Thurley, with 
purpose to eliminate himself, had not 
yet occurred to his mind. 

As he was starting for Alice Van 
Kirk’s he encountered Fiaschi eutside 
the office door, the count having just 
arrived for a moment’s conversation. 

“Ah, so very early you depart your 
business place?” said he. “It is not 
impossible, a trifling conference?” 

“I’m rather in a hurry,” Gaillard 
answered. “Anything new? Perhaps 
you can tell me here.” 

“Very good. he building is your 
office, eh?” and Fiaschi shrugged 
resignedly. “I have only te inform 
you this option which we held, it is 
demanded we shall cable the money 
not later’ than the seventeenth, and 
this is important you shall know.” 

Gaillard colored wrathfully. “But 
you said the end of the month!” 

“Ah, yes, this was my wish, my 
hope; but I also am helpless. This 
is the cable from Paris.” He produced 
the cable in question and Gaillard 
read it with a blur of red before his 
eyes. He felt convinced that his 
friend the count had requested this 
demand for no other purpose than 
that of destroying all possible chance 
for him (Gaillard) to meet his ob- 
ligations. He saw more than the 
words upon the yellow strip, he saw 
ruin smoking about him, and his 
structures prone on the ground. Yet 
one gleam of hope still shone through 
it all, and with characteristic Ameri- 
can stoicism he accepted the outlook 
with scarcely a sign that Fiashi could 
have enjoyed. 

“All right,” he answered carelessly, 
handing back the message. “Is that 
all you can think of today?” 

“It is enough for me,” replied the 
count, mirthlessly cmiling. “I shall be 
obliged to call upon all my resource, 
everything. Yourself—ah! you Ameri- 
cans have such untold moneys!” 

They went to the elevator together, 
parting below in the hallway of mar- 
ble that led to the Broadway entrance, 
Each was anxious to escape the other 
and both took cabs a block apart an 
started a race up town to the Van 
Kirk mansion. They were doomed to 
double exasperation. Not only did 
they once more meet at Alice’s home, 
and exchange the venom ef jealous 
hatred, disgust and distrust, but Alice 
and Thurley were away for a ride in 
the park and had left no werd as to 
when they might return. Both men 
went off wrathfully, to inundate the 
place with flowers, 

Alas for plans! The quiet ride, in- 
tended by Alice and Thurley for a 
little slipping away together, fer much 
needed calm, had been metamor- 


Phosed. 

Grand Duke Karl-Wilhelm had 
come unexpectedly this afsernoon. 
Alice and Thurley had invited him 
into the carriage. His joy could 
scarcely have been concealed when 
he learned that Alice was helpless 
and Thurley fluent in the Galiic lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, he continued for 
a time to address them both in Ger- 
man, He was a pleasant youth, de- 
spite the fact that he had fallen hope- 
lessly in love. 

“Is it very difficult to become an 
American citizen?” he asked quite 
seriously. “Could one be made of 
me?” 

Alice replied that five days usually 
bestowed the manners, clothes and 
money madness, and five years the 
vote, upon all foreign aspirants to this 
red-white-and-blue pre-eminence. 

He then turned to Thurley. “When 
one has traveled far to find you—could 
you not treat them kinder?” 

(Continued on Page 19.] 
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The Kitty Fairy Story 


MARY ALMIRA PARSONS 


A pleasant June morning it was. 
The air was just right—warm and 
odorous with the breath of roses. The 
birds had not yet forgotten their 
spring song, and the bees kept up a 
cozy buzzing over the honeyed flow- 
ers. It was the kind of a morning 
when one likes to lie in a hammock 
and dream, and that was just what 
Kitty Vanderhoof was doing. It was 
the kind of morning when strawber- 
ries must be preserved and shortcake 
made, and that was Kitty Van- 
derhoof’s mother was doing. More- 
over, there was an immense pile of 
dishes, or rather several piles, that 
were waiting for Kitty, and Kitty 
knew it; so did her mother. 

“Kitty!” she into 
beautiful outdoors 

There Was no answer, 
berries must be tended directly or 
they would havé their revenge; s0 
Kitty’s mother left the beautiful morn- 
ing with a half sigh, and came back to 
business. 

Kitty heard th¢« all and 
rily raised her head to answer, 
sank back, 

“It’s those 
giving the hammock 
jerk. “I have noticed,” she continued, 
addressing old Lemon, the cat, who 
was.purring comfortably beside her, 
“T have noticed that when I am hav- 
ing a particularly nice time, I am al- 
ways called in to wash dishes. Oh, 
Kitty-cat, I wish I were a fairy. I 
should never have to do such disagree- 
able things then as washing dishes, I 
should keep house in a rosebud, 
Lemon, or in a beautiful calla lily, and 
I would have a tali daisy or buttercup 
to swing on, and in the evening, how 
lovely to dance on the grass with the 
fireflies for lights. Oh, I wish I might 
be a fairy!” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
The girl, Kitty, was dreamily watch- 
ing the clouds, wondering if, after all, 
fairyiand was not upon one of them. 
Kitty, the cat was blinking, evidently 
absorbed in thought. 

“Kitty,”” said the 
her head in a dignified way, 
a fairy.” 

Kitty stared in wonder. 
tinued Lemon. “You are a fairy. When 
you were a mere baby, the fairy-folk 
decided that they would like you to 
have the opportunities of a human 
being, so they brought you here. You 
have been educated as a human child, 
but you are not human. Did you never 
notice that you were more lazy and 
selfish than other children? That is 
the fairy in you.” 

“But fairies are always beautiful 
and kind and give wishes and money 
and have such lovely times,” jumbled 
poor Kitty, quite taken aback by the 
cat’s reproof. 

“There are exceptions,” said the cat 
sagely; “but did you never notice that 
fairies do not deny themse'ves to help 
others? But you shall see for your- 

, if you like.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Kitty rapturously. 
“Do you really mean it?” 

“One moment—you could never be a 
human again. Would you be willing 
to be always a fairy?” 

Kitty hesitated. Could she decide 
to give up her mother forever? to give 
up her brother and her dearest friend 
Lottie, and all her girlish fun? 

“But then, if I were a fairy, I could 
give mother everything she wished, 
and fairy dances would certainly be 
much better than those rough games 
at school,” and Kitty finally said aloud 
with a decided nod, “Yes, I'll be a 
fairy.” 

The cat’s only answer was a mew, 
and then Kitty saw that the air was 
full of tiny beings no larger than her 
littie finger—odd little creatures, some 
of them, with droll, ugly faces, point- 
ed caps and shoes, and gay colored 
blouses, made from hollyhock cloth; 
others were dainty as fairies ought to 
be, with dresses of roseleaf delicacy, 
shining hair, and wings like the 
spider's web that flashes back jeweled 
lights to the eastern sky. One fairy, 
queen among them was so beautiful 
that Kitty stretched out her hands in 


what 


the fresh, 


called 


and the straw. 


involunta- 
then 


muttered, 
an impatient 


dishes,” she 


cat finally, raising 
“you are 


“Yes,”" con. 


to be a fairy.” ex- 
plained the cat, and the beautiful fairy 
queen, floating forward, waved her 
hand over Kitty’s head. For a moment 
Kitty forgot the fairies in her surprise 
and delight over the change in: her- 

if. 

i emailer and smaller she became; 
larger and larger grew the world 
about her, Finally the 


ce: Soved her wand, and kitty found her- 


self a true fairy. How large Lemon 
seemed, and how fierce; Kitty was 
half afraid of him. A bluebird whiz- 
zing by nearly knocked her from the 
hammock web upon which she was 
perched. The ground seemed so far 
away that Kitty clung in terror to her 
support. 

One frolicsome elf, noticing this, 
danced down beside her to make ac- 
quaintance by shaking the cord on 
on which she sat, until overcome by 
laughter, he himself rolied off his 
perch to fall rather swiftly to the 
ground. At this moment the queen 
interposed, sharply reproving the elf 
and bidding Kitty try her wings, which 
were as delicate as the most dainty 
fairy could wish. Kitty obeyed, clutch- 
ing wildly the two gentle fays who had 
offered to assist her. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she squealed as 
they floated away. “I do think it is 
beautiful to be a fairy,” whereupon 
the queen, who was in front, turned to 
smile kindly upon her, 

Through the gardens they floated 
and down the village street. Kitty 
passed right by her most cherished 
friend, Lottie Mills, and of course 
called out to her in her queer little 
elfin voice, Lottie turned and stared, 
then hurried on. 

“You are invisible to mortals,” ex- 
plained Elditha who was floating near. 
That was delightful, and Kitty wished 
most heartily that she was not afraid 
to fly alone, for she fairly ached to 
join the mischievous elves in their 
frolics, for they whispered strange 
words in busy men’s ears, pulled the 
hair of rollicking children and caused 
the dogs to behave in so frantic a 
manner that people immediately sus- 
pected the poor beasts of hydropho- 
bia. 

Soon, however, the village was left 
behind, and they were flying swiftly 
away to fairyland, Fairyland was on 
the edge of a deep forest. And where 
was that forest. My dear child, will 
you never have done with your iati- 
tudes and longitudes? There is not in 
all elfland so much as one geography 
or atlas, for nothing is counted more 
stupid there than to waste one’s pre- 
cious eyes and temper over booklore, 
and I do assure you that Queen Mab’s 
subjects Jove their freedom entirely 
too well to place even imaginary cir- 
cles about her kingdom. 

But the center of fairyland is in the 
edge of a deep and gloomy forest 
where one might see strange sights 
even on a midsummer’s day and hear 
mysterious murmurings that could 
mean naught but the unseen presence 
of the hobgoblins who hold such 
stormy carnival] there in wi~try nights 
that even the peasants a mile away 
shiver ,in,their beds and say their 
prayers again. 

From this forest, a beautiful mead- 
ow, smooth and green, stretches down 
to a limpid stream, which sings a 
sweet low song as it slips over its 
shining pebbles—fairy music that no 
mortal save the poet can hear. 

In this meadow, strange to relate, 
there are no moss roses or calla lilies, 
but instead, the spicy honeysuckle, 
fragrant wakerobin, the golden-chal- 
iced buttercup, fit flower for even a 
fairy queen, and bright-eyed daisies, 
nodding a welcome to the elfin count. 

“Here is a pleasant home for our 
new fairy,” eried Master Grildon, the 
mischievous elf, shyly pushing Kitty 
against a flerce-looking thistle. 

[Concluded Next Week.] 


Fishhooks Thousands of Years Old 


Possibly the boys and girls of this 
paper might be interested to know a 
little aboutwhat the boys and girls in 





the primitive ages fished with. Away 
back in the neolithic epoch, that is, 
when the implements that the people 
on this earth used were all made 
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elaborate. Two of the more ordinary 

are h inl ted. A groove 
the fas- 
tening of the line to the hook. Sinkers, 
very similar to what are used by the 
boy of today, were also found in the 
same mounds with the hooks. That 
the people had boats in which to 
fish on the deeper water was proved 
by the discovery of a remarkable old 
boat made of a camphor wood log. 
This had been preserved in mud 
feet under the surface. 


The New Currency 


If the bill recently introduced in 
congress becomes a law, the people 
in this country will have some new 
coing of a new size and value. The 
relative merits of a one-half cent 
piece and a two and one-half cent 
piece are still being considered, but 
probably one will be selected, This 
will facilitate making change. The 
coinage of a three-cent piece is also 
asked in this bill. The city of Cleve- 
land, with its three-cent carfares, is 
particularly anxious for this new 
coin, but it is said that street ralil- 
ways. throughout the country are 
fighting this, because of the fear that 
other cities will) demand three-cent 
fare. To meet the objection that it 
is hard to distinguish the denomina- 
tions of small coins, Congressman 
Buckley, who introduced the bill, 
would have the three-cent piece per- 
forated in the middle, like some for- 
eign coins. 

There is also a movement on foot 
to reduce the size of our paper cur- 
rency from 3.04 by 7.28 inches, its 
present size, to 2% by 6 inches, the 
same size as our Philippine currency. 
Azide from being more convenient to 
use, it would be a saving to the gov- 
ernment in various ways, too lengthy 
to go into detail about. Any big 
business is justified in making 
changes that will improve its prod- 
ucts. Few people knuw what a great 
and profitable business institution 
our government mint is. A _ very 
handsome revenue is derived from 
the seigniorage that is turned over 
to the government. During the 
last fiscal year this amounted to 
$5,167,684, 
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Drink 
Nature’s Tonic 


Many drinks have a good taste anda 
bad effect. The Rootbeer you make 
from Hire'’s Household Extract 


Has no unpleasant 
made of roots, b 

herbs and berries—the simple natu- 

ral curatives of our hardy ancestors. 
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—Unless you save them. Your wife can 

“put up” many kinds of fruit. But it 

isn't so easy to “‘can’’ vegetables. 

Not— if she depends on old 

narrow-nec tin-topped, screw 

jars, that take in only smail fruit. is 
ear find out the better way to “put up”’ 
ruit—and vegetables, too—the 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


This is the all jar, with the all-glass 
cap——no metal to taint the fruit—no 
twisting and turning. No shattering, 
no splattering. Easy to fill, easy to 

easy to open and clean. 

Don't allow good qin stuff or fruit 
“to go to waste."’ You may be sure it 
will keep—vegetables and fruit will not 
seolt in these air-tight, all-glass sanitary 
ars. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer——he will 
ive you one E-Z 
al Jar — FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 


k from us. , ' = 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1 E-Z Seal Jar AG 
for the 
Picape noto~ta 


1912, with 
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lies! Flies! 





Flies! 


Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 
Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
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ALDIS DUNBAR 
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Blithe heart, peey you, fare with me 
On the road, for company. 


What's to me the coat you wear 
When you bring me joy to share? 


Songs youssing make bright the day 
Though the skies hang leaden gray. 


I have seen your smile win down 
Bars long proof against a frown. 


Courage that no gold could buy 
Fills my soul when you trudge nigh. 


Nor could riches gain the cheer 
That your brave heart holds, my dear. 


So I choose between them. Friend, 
Be my comrade to the end! 





Babies in the Summer Season 


HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 


Hot weather brings anxiety to many 
mothers of small babies. Each sum- 
mer finds numbers of young. mothers 
anxious to do their best for their 
babies, and yet sometimes not know- 
ing what that best is. So it seems as 
if it might be a good thing for us to 
summarize some of the things that the 
wisest baby doctcrs and nurses have 
found healthful or injuricus.to the 
babies. 

The real little baby in warm weather 
generally thrives if it has the food 


nature provides, for it, is given. plenty - 


of sleep, cool, water to drink, bathed 
daily and not bundled in too warm 
clothing. Much depends on the way 
you start with a baby, whether it 
will be-a tyrant or a joy. The baby 
who eats and sleeps by system is much 
less work to the mother than the one 
who is irregular in this regard. The 
time advised by authorities between 
meals for a small baby is anywhere 
from two to.four hours. Every time 
a baby cries it doesn’t need something 
to eat. Perhaps it is too warm; the 
small child feels the heat more than 
the grown-up. Oftentimes it is thirst; 
a nursing battle should be ready with 
freshly: jled and.cooled. water, so 
the.baby.may have a drink often. If 
one starts on the two-hour period 
system it should be~ lengthened to 
three hours at two and one-half 
months, and three ‘thours at the third 
month, and four hours at the ninth 
month. After three.months, one feed- 
ing at 10 o’clock is enough from 6 to 
to 6. Sometimes a bottle of water 
slightly warmed helps quiet the baby 
in the night if he is inclined to fuss 
because he is deprived of the milk 
feedings he has become accustomed to, 

My own experience has been that 
the four-hour system from _ the first 
worked out best with a healthy child. 
Then there is no changing of hours 
and the consequent fussing until the 
child is two years old. The follow- 
ing daily schedule may help some 
young mother, for it is entirely practi- 
cal, and has been followed by hun- 
dreds of mothers. The first meal 
when he awakes; this-is generally 5 
or 6 with a little baby, then a nap if 
he will take it while you are getting 
the family breakfast; bathe before 
the 10 o’clock feeding. After this 
meal either put him in an airy, dark- 
ened room or in his carriage in a 
shady spot protected by mosquito net- 
ting. The child generally sleeps at 
least two hours at this time. Feed 
again at 2 and again at 6, when it 
should be undressed and put to bed. 
A baby under a year will require an- 
other nap in the afternoon. 

Most authorities on children agree 
that there is little trouble for a child 
in its second year if great care is used 
about its food. Milk should still be 
the staple food, with bread. and but- 
ter, graham crackers, soft-boiled eggs, 
@ very little well-cut beef or chicken, 
toward the end of the year. Orange 
or prune juice, well-cooked oatmeal, 
rice or some of the wheat prepara- 
tions are all easily digested and will 
ag satisfy the child without giving 

articles that are liable to upset 
digestion. I have eiyars felt I 
would rather err on the e side and 

© pretty slow about introducing new 
foods in its diet. Never give a child 
under two years bananas, peanuts, 
, ice cream cones (a very little 
homemade ice cream won’t hurt a 
-two-year-old), cucumbers, corn, to- 


i , ns, pie, rich cake, 
etc. A little plain cake or a coo 


won't upset the average child of 1 
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there ,is little danger in the second 
year from teething. Sometimes they 
will be Jjrritable for a day or two 
when a new tooth is coming through, 
but seldom is their stomach upset if 
it has not been weakened by injudi- 
cious feeding. 


More About Good Butter Making 


A READER 





I was very much interested in the 
article written by L. C. concerning 
butter making; I am buying butter at 
present and find it very hard to get 
good quality even from good house- 
keepers... I have made butter for 
several. years and when selling it 
I was never able to supply the demand 
from private customers. Farmers’ 
wives as a rule-are a very busy class 
of.women and while they are partic- 
ular about their housekeeping and 
cooking too many become careless in 
regard to the proper care of the milk 
and caring for the butter after it has 
been churned. L. S. certainly has 
the right idea of caring for the milk 
and cream, but she did not say one 
word as to what should be done with 
the butter after it has been taken 
from the churn, and in my experience 
that is where most women make their 
mistake—they are too anxious to get 
it on to the market and therefore 
neglect the most important part. 

When the butter is taken from the 
churn it should be worked lightly 
and the buttermilk poured off, then 
washed with fresl., cold. water. 

Press- out as much buttermilk as 
you can and pour off the water and 
wash again; continue washing and 
working the butter until the water 
is almost clear, then salt to taste and 
set away in a cool place to ripen and 
develop color. Do not try to wash 
and salt the butter in the churn; the 
butter must be pressed-in order to 
remove. all of the buttermilk. If you 
have teo much to work by hand you 
will find yourself money ahead if you 
purchase a butter worker. In working 
the butter.a very important and much 
overlooked item is this; the butter 
should be pressed—never draw the 
ladle over it, as,that motion. breaks 
the fat globules, and when they are 
broken the butter will become rancid 
in a very.short. time, especially in 
warm weather. 

After the first washing and working 
the butter should be allowed to stand 
for at least six hours, and twelve is 
better; at the end of that time it will 
be streaked with white, or, if it has 
not. been properly worked the first 
time, it will be. white streaked with 
yellow. It must now be worked until 
every white streak has disappeared, 
as those “white streaks denote that 
buttermilk still remains and you can- 
not expect your butter to retain its 
flavor and remain sweet if one particle 
of buttermilk is allowed to remain, 
Work until the but. is a solid color, 
then pack, and then, and not until 
then, is it ready for the market. 

I only wish that I were able to 
impress upon the minds of butter 
women who may read this the impor- 
tance of the second working. If the 
butter has been well worked the first 
time the second working -requires 
only a few minutes, but if every but- 
ter maker in the United States would 
be willing to give those few extra min- 
utes to her buttex the housewife could 
soon demand as high a price for her 
product as the creameries do and 
grocers would. have many thousand 
pounds less to throw away or sell for 
soap grease, for many grocers accept 
some butter simply because they do 
not wish to offend a good customer. 
Sister, be. sure your butter is not in 
this classar” 


A Fund of Fresh Air 


MYRA V. BOGUE 





Sleeping out of doors is no longer 
a fancy or a fad. Its practice is 
recommended,. not. alone for tuber- 
culous patients or for persons suf- 
fering in a greater or lesser degree 
from some disorder, but it _is also 
advocated as most desirable for grow- 
ing children. It builds up a resistant 
constitution that will be less suscep- 
tible to attacks of colds, coughs and 
the diseases usually incident to early 
growth and development. There is 
nothing like a supply of cold, fresh 
air for quieting the nerves and giv- 
ing one a natural and _ refreshing 
night’s sleep. 

Some say that.they sleep in a room 
with wide open windows, and perhaps 
with an open door, but even this is 
not equal to an outdoor sleeping 
room. One reason is that a chamber 
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or indoor sleeping room is usually 
furnished with some draperies; rugs 
and pictures and these catch more 
or less dust and germs and it-is prac- 
tically impossible to rid the room 
every day of these impurities. Then, 
too, it is difficult to get the full’ ben- 
efit of the air in an inside room 
without also being exposed to a draft. 

Outdoor schoolrooms are coming 
to be quite common for the use of 
children who are not physically 
strong enough to withstand the bad 
effects of overheated and poorly ven- 
tilated rooms. It is claimed that in 
many instances the child with some 
physical handicap, who spends his 
school hours in an _ outdoor room, 
makes better progress in his lessons 
than the child of the same age with 
similar mental capacity, who sits in 
an ordinary schoolroom for the same 
length of time. 

Outdoor sleeping rooms are of 
many kinds, but perhaps most often 
a porch is built for or adapted to- 
such use. One family in our com- 
munity uses a porch that is inclosed 
on three sides by a room 4and_ open 
to the north, on which side they 
hang a curtain. This is occupied by 
a man and his wife, the latter from 
the nature of her work being kept 
very closely inside during the day. 
Another family use part of a large 
front porch and their three sturdy 
growing sons attest to its value. We 
use a south porch, three sides of 
which are hung above the wainscot 
with heavy muslin curtains through 
which the air passes but which 
keep off the wind and storm. On 
two sides the curtains are left about 
four inches from the top, thus allow- 
ing of free-circulation of air. During 
the winter just past my seven-year- 
old daughter and myself only ‘slept 
inside one night, the. 22d of February. 
We used a Sanitary cot and took the 
bedding in through the day. We 
piece sleeping garments made with 
hot water at the foot and this ra- 
diated heat all night. We wore one- 
piece sleeping garments made witn 
hood and feet, 

At first thought this may seem to 
be a matter of no concern to farm- 
ers. To be sure the country -home 
is surrounded by pure air, but when 
the house is “sewed up” for the win- 
ter, as it usually is, the air has no 
freer access to the house than to the 
city house. Then the country house- 
wife, as a rule, spends more. hours 
in the house.than. does her city sister 
who “belongs” to more clubs, ete, 
especially during the long . winter 
months. So, it seems that the’ coun- 
try home, too, should have an out- 
door sleeping room where, at least, 
the mother and growing children may 
enjoy the -pieasure and benefit of 
from eight to ten hours of an outdoor 
inexhaustible supply of pure, fresh 
air. It pays back in health more 
than it costs. 


Our Subscribers’ Best Recipes 





Salmon Croquettes—To one can of 
salmon take one egg, three crackers 
rolled fine, two tablespoons cream, two 
tablespoons melted butter. Mix with 
spoon until smooth; make in pats. Fry 
in deep fat until brown; then drain on 
paper.—[{Mrs Charles Stacey. 


Smothered Eggs—Boil six eggs very 
hard, remove the shells and slice thin. 
Have ready a pint of boiled macaroni 
and place a layer in a deep dish. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and a little mus- 
tard, add a layer of sliced eggs, more 
macaroni, seasoning and eggs: When 
all are used, stew with cracker 
crumbs, moisten with a large cupful 
of milk or enough to nearly cover. 
Bake on-half hour, 

Butter Scotch Pie—Mix one cup of 
brown sugar and one cup of white su- 
gar with eight tablespoons sweet milk 
and two tablespoons of butter. Let 
come toa good boil, then add the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs mixed with 
two large cups of sweet milk and four 
tablespoons flour. Cook until smooth, 
and pour into baked crusts. Make a 
meringue of the beaten whites of the 
eggs and two tablespoons sugar. 
Spread over pies and brown in the 
oven. This is sufficient for two medium 
sized pies.—[Mrs Calvin J. Lerch. 

Pineapple Jam—oOne, pint strawber- 
ries, one pint pineapple chopped fine, 
one pint sugar. Add about one cup 
water to the sugar, let it boil a few 
minutes, then add pineapple, cook un- 
til tender, add strawberries last; Boil 
it and stir quite frequently until it 
ropes. Do not prepare more than one 
quart at a time. Very nice.—[{M. 
Doughty. 
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- back of the same material. 


Waim Weather Fancywork 


These pretty little linen slides for 
velvet ribbon are among the dainty 
new things. in neckwear and come 
stamped on heavy white linen. This 
design can be embroidered with white 
or colored cotton, as preferred, in solid 
satin stitch, and the edge worked in 
buttonhole stitch. The velvet ribbon 
slides through two. large eyelets 
worked in buttonhiole stitch as illus- 
trated. We can furnish these ties 


1466+ Slide Ties 


stamped on white linen with white or 
colored cotton to work and 1%-inch 
wide silk velvet -ribbom for slide in 
black, blue, brown, green, yellow, lav- 
ender or gray: (No white velvet is 
offered.) We will send the stamped 
linen, cotton to work and velvet rib- 
bon, all for 15 cents. Stamped linen 
and cotton to work without velvet, 10 
cents. 
Pillow Slip or Towel Designs 

Hand embroidered towels and pil- 
low slips are dainty and durable and 
give that touch of exclusiveness to 
one’s guest chamber that.. every 
woman delights in. As gifts for the 
prospective bride they are most ac- 
ceptable and she is constantly re- 
minded of the.giver while they are in 
use. We show herewith three pretty 
designs, 1418, 1452, 1455, all of which 
are simple and easy to embroider in 
solid over and .over stitch. 

We can supply a good ready-made 
pillow slip of fine cotton hand 
hemmed in 36x45 size stamped with 


1455 
either of these designe without the 
scalloped edge at only 40 cents per 
pair, cotton to work 5c extra per 
pair without scalloping, or stamped 
on a nice pillow tubing, 22 inches 
wide, cut to finish 1 yard long, at 55 
cents per pair stamped with button- 
holed edge in either design. Cotton 
to work 15 cents per pair extra. The 
towels -may also he had stamped on 
fine all linen huckaback in the 15x24 
size for 30c each, 18x30 inches at 40c 
and 22x36 inch size at 60 cents each, 
cotton to work, 15x24 size, 10 cents, 
18x30, 15 cents each; 22x36, 15 cents 
each. A perforated pattern of either 
design on the best bond paper, 10 
cents each, 
Pine Cone Design 

This simple yet attractive pillow 

cover is just the design for porch, 


1349+ Stenciled Pillow 


ply this design, 1349+, carefully 
camp or hammock use. The design 
is stenciled in wood brown and leaf 
green shades in fast colors on natural 
linen crash, 20x20-inch size, and has a 
Whether 
the design is embroidered or not is 
a matter of taste and convenience, as 
the pillow is pretty to use 
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without working at all. We can sup- 
stenciled, in fast colors on the natural 
linen Crash, 20x20, with back, for only 
30 cents. ‘If mercerized cotton floss 
is‘ desired to outline send 10 cents 
extra, or if you wish to work the 
design solid the floss costs 25 cents 
extra. We.,can also supply this de- 
sign in a table runner of the same 
linen crash, 18x50, with hemmed ends, 
at the same price. Floss for outlin- 
ing scarf 20 cents extra and 40 cents 
for working it solid. 
How to Order 

Order by number of our Fancywork 

Department, this office. 


Under the Open Sky 


GRACE AGNES TIMMEEBMAN 





Come out, come out from all the indoor 
press 

Of crowding cares that clamor for their 
to 

Of time and toil! Come out and rest 
the soul 

A moment in the morn’s blue loveliness! 

Steal out awhile for respite from the 
stress 

of all that wearies, 


hig 
~~ wearing fret, from dreary dullness 
all ills 


when the sun is 


All common joys grow great, 
are less 
Under the open sky! 


New strength is here, and patience. We 
shall bear 

Our part more nobly, losing in the end 

No portion of achievement, though we 
spend 

Some fleeting moments fugitive from 
care, 

And drink the beauty of the sunbright 
air, 

The rapture of the free wind rushing by. 

No more than these may nerve us to 


defy 
Our paiting fears, and broader aims to 


Under the open sky! 
When, hour by hour, the eager day has 
ae the west, 
res. ~ 
Go forth to freedom while the west is 


and left us toiling 


oal to gain, some missicn to ful. 


re 
Night draws her veiling purple overhead 
As grandly, though the world has gone 


awry. 
The stars shine out hope whispers 
“By and by—” 
And hearts grow strong that Faith has 
comforted 


Under the open sky! 


Our Book Reviews . 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS. By Prof Wil- 
liam A. McKeever of Kansas. Illus- 
trated. 6x7 inches. 326 pages. Price 
$1.50 net. Orange Judd Company, 
New York city. 

One of the great friends of boys and 
girls is Prof William A. McKeever. He 
knows the young folks of the farm, 
covering every age. He knows them 
as little tots, as goody-goody boys, as 
naughty boys, as bad boys; and he 
knows the girl in her prints, with her 
curls, in school and out of school, her 
sighs and her dreams, her idolatries 
and her discoveries. In studying boys 
and girls Prof McKeever has done a 
noble work in a field heretofore sadly 
neglected by investigators and writers. 
His book, Farm Boys and Girls, just 
from the press, is a plain and practical 
treatment of the many problems relat- 
ing to the character building of these 
young people on the farm. It is in- 
tended especially for farm parents and 
for rural workers. It discusses the 
building of a good life, time to build, 
rural home and character develop- 
ment, country mother and her chil- 
dren, juvenile literature in the farm 
home, rurgl churches and young 
people, rural schools, the farmer and 
his wife as leaders of the young, how 
much work for the country boy, how 
much for the country girl, social train- 
ing for farm boys and girls, interest of 
each in business, kind of schooling 
they should have, vocations they 
should follow, and the outlook of the 
future. If there is a boy or girl prob- 
lem in any farm home Prof McKeever 
in this book will bring suggestions and 
cheer and advice and help. 


“MOTHER.” By Kathleen Norris.: 172 
pages. Price $1.35 net. Published 
by MacMillan Company, 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York 
I imagine no one is more surprised 

over the hold “Mother” has taken on 

the reading public than Miss Norris 
herself. The story isn’t long, it isn’t 
full of stirring situations or anything 
that goes to make up what we usually 
term a popular novel. But when you've 
once started reading it, nothing short 
of some dire calamity will stop you 
until you finish. The book’s heroine, 

Margaret Paget, is one of a family of 

eight, living in a shabby home in a 

commonplace village, and teaching 

school. Later she becomes the secre- 
tary of a rich New York woman. But 
the real heroine of the story is Moth- 
er—the strong, patient, brave mother, 
that loved every child and never 
dreamed of even thinking how much 
more work each extra one made. The 
eontrast between the value of Mrs 

Paget's iffe, set though it was in un- 

beautiful surroundings, as con! 





trasted 
with Phe ohare age of Mrs Carr-Boldt 
ttle value 


her crowd, and ened little 


UNDER THE 


in this world, is not to the latter's 

credit. It has been a long time since 

It ats a story has been pub- 
ed 


For the Small Girl or Boy 


The underwaist model here given 
is a splendid one that can be made 





1610 
1610—Children’s Underwaist 


in a short time and requires little 
skill with the needle. Batiste, linen, 
muslin, nainsook or cambric is serv- 
serviceable. The pattern, 1610, is cut 
in sizes 2 to 9 years. Medium size 
requires % of a yard of 36-inch ma- 


terial. 
How to Order 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashion 
department, 
Thurley Ruxton 
[From Page 16.] 

She could not resist the temptation. 
“You are certain you came to New 
York to find—me?” 

“How could it be otherwise? Have 
not the fates quickly brought me to 
your side and given me back my joy 
a thonsandfold?” 

“But—your excellency—” 

“Not ‘Karl,’ when I asked it so 
earnestly, when [ search no farther in 
all America to satisfy my heart?” 

“Good gracious!” said Thurley in 
English, turning suddenly to gaze 
aside where carriages by scores were 
rolling by. “Oh, your excellency, per- 
haps it is someone you know!” 

His eyes followed hers to a landau 
wherein two women were bowing and 
smiling. 

“You know them,” said Alice, bow- 
ing as she spoke, “the Custers? We'll 
have to be careful, my dear, or our 
friends will think we have cut them,” | 

Thurley immediately 
animated way, a ’ 
rious friends, in whom e duke was 
interested less than in Mars’ theo- 
retical poiicemen. It was anything to 
interrupt and forestall his uncom- 
fortably ardent declarations. 

Alice, with her customary grasp 
on a situation, rose to the moment's 
requirements superbly. She had 
readily divined more than half of the 
cause for Thurley’s abrupt discom- 
fiture. She had seemed absorbed in 
the passing show; but all her faculties 
had nevertheless been focused on the 
looks and speeches of their guest, 
whose obvious madness over Thurley 
had much more amused than alarmed 
her. She was naturally in possession 
of all the facts and developments re- 
sultant from Thurley’s interview with 
Baron von Hochhaus, and, far more 
than oe tegee, was pleased at the 
turn of affairs. She was planning such 
a dinner at -Gotham’s swelidom had 
never yet experienced. She meant it 
to be the one sensation and triumph 
of the season. 

She thoroughly expected sagacious 
New York to discover his excellency 
with its normal ey for obtaining 
and printing news. he had scarcely 
a doubt that even hie ride would dis- 
cover his identi in a measurable 
degree. It did. the briefest time 
their carriage was attracting such at- 
tention as~almost to interfere with 
pleasure’s traffic. -In their eagerness 
to have a second, third, or even 4 
fourth good look at the brilliant young 
couple, delightedly conversing as they 
rode, a dozen women ordered their 
drivers back and forward to give them 
their coveted view. 

The drive became a trial before at 
last it was ended and his excellency 
went his way, duly shadowed by one 
of Zagorsky’s “brood,” who had 
waited for hours for his man. Mindless 
of everything, an4 boyishly joyous, 
Karl-Wilhelm, already made  ac- 
quainted with the New York habit of 
wooing through the o‘ices of roses, 
proceeded at once to send such a mass 
of fragrant beauty back to Thurley 
as even Alice had rarely pene To 








Drudge’s barn hint 
Anty PE ne ell, well! Mother Smith, what is tha 
a, ae look as though you had lost your 
prize ens.” 
Mother Smith—‘“Oh, no! it’s not that. When the men 
wash bandages and stable sheets down at the 
they come up and bother me for a cake of soap 
a bucket of boiling water. r wish to goodness they 
could do without hot wa 
Drudge—“They can. Just give them Fels-Naptha 
Soap for the barn. They can use that with cool 
water and the things will wash out clean and sweet. 


A wise farmer never overworks his 
horses, Tired animals lose their efficiency. 
Why don’t you, Mrs. Farmer, be as wise 
as your husband? Why do you wear your- 
self out on washday so that you are un- 
fitted for work during the rest of the week? 

You can make washing easy. 

Try the Fels-Naptha way. Put your 
clothes to soak (after rolling) in cool or 
ukewarm water with Fels-Napthal| Soa 
wash up Ste dishes, come back and ru 
ag 3 the clothes, rinse—and they are ready 
or ig out. Sounds too good? Buti 

oe. i ust try it. Buy a cake of Fels-Na tha 
fore next washday and follow aie 


pam on red and green wrapper. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 








HM i iy i | Big Bargain Offer 
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Put the Boss Oven on top of your oil, gas 
line of gas stove. Put in your biscuits, bread, 
spasts asd watch them the glass with- 
eat opening the coor—w ithout even stooping. 
Yeu can't realize bow convenient the Boss 
Oven is until you use it. 

Seeteiaoes caver Giiedes jens. Siew 
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Total “ 

Merili.rent zon use sesorvmees 46 CENTS 
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Save 25% 
to 40% 


ou proof. 
Vehicles as proof o 


over Stock Bu 
by selling you 


olstery, etc.,—oh, 


Concern 





Water] 


and has now 
feating all other makes in 
titions, Ss 





lye won the 
ld medals at International Expos’ 
Fosarest, Henescy, duly til, wad Terin, lily, 


You Owe Yourself 
This Free Book 


ies—how money is saved 
irect from Factory.—What 
the latest Buggy styles are—how you can 
get your own option as to color—finish—up- 


It has always been the lowest priced 
high-grade gasoline engine on the market 
been proven the BEST by de- 


*1® Book Free 


178-page beautifully illustrated Book in colors—275 photo- 
/ graphs showing different views of over 125 different styles of 
1912 Auto Seat Buggies—Surreys—Runabouts—Carriages— 
Phaetons—-Spring Wagons—and full line of Harness—twenty- 
five Big Stores-full of Buggies with full descriptions—and story 
of how Best Buggies are made—written by H. C. Phelps, 


maker of the Famous 
this Book Phelps shows 


you how to cut your Buggy 
rice almost in half—tells 
ow he does it—and gives 
tg eg <M sa 

ok is backed by 30 


s in this 
rial of his 
f his every statement. 


It posts you on 
how Buggies are 
made—how qual- 
ities are improved 


a hundred things you 


want to know about Buggies whether you 


A postal gets the 


buy this year or not. 
Book—write for it today. 
Old 


This Pr ay comes Pe 
one of the oldest and bes 
Responsible inown B 


ness makers 


and Har- 
the world 
direct. There are 


selling 
poet 3 100,000 Split Hickory Vehicles now in 
the country. 


If you want a 















Split Hickory Vehicles. 






Vehicle or Harness of any kind—at the 
greatest saving in price—send your name 
and address on a postal today and Phelps 
will send you this $1.00 Book FREE—the 
finest thing of its kind ever published— 
showing every leading style in Vehicles and 
Harness ofevery kind. Address 


H.C. PHELPS, President, 


A. = Carriage Mfg. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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315 Fourth Ave. 


New York, N.Y. 
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ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 





4 last a 
rie Steal Wheel Sviee don’ 


ial » Your O Old Wagon 0 Over 


Use your old we'll 
gupnly Electric ait eit to 
fit. 

Wi bett. 


c.ectmd WHEEL — 
Sex 2 Quiney, Mi. 


Electric 


nera- 
break 
















Steel Wheels 














\w Mills. 
MONARCH MCHY. CO. 601 Hudson Terminal, 








Rubber Roofing peat ps nib Be 


Tax 222 Wena as Der 
ZworLy + we 
THRBREE-P 


> Weighs $s hen 
TERMS cash. 
special prices 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct 
guaranteed or money refunded. 








ore Bees $1.1 
Square Feet, 
ies Oaure Ween 


We sare a the wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
only hold good for 


immediate shipmeat. 


this advertisement. Satisfaction 


We refer rou to Goutharn yg National Bank. 
Century Manufacturin 


t. Louls, tlie. 
COn,y ort60 tik Aven, new York City. 













GOODHUE 
WINDMILLS 


Lands nee DULUTH 


the best market in America. Wonder- 
ful opportunities, Great crops (#500 to 
$2,000 per acre here last year), and 
think of ‘it, only $12 to $15 per.acre, and 
on the: easiest possible terms. Don’t 
locate anywhere tili you send for and 
read our folders, which are Free to all 
who. write. 


LAND COMMISSIONER, D, & L B.R. R. CO. 
173 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED = 


you wanta ere Se Se ae 


Garden 














for a few years will not only buy an 8’ Goodhue Windmill 
and 30’ Tower, bat will pay for all your pumping as well. 
- You cannot begin’to pump the water for your home, 
stock and milkhouse for thatsum in any otherway. The 
time you lose faring 2 
to more than that 
other power for pumping. The aoesees life of the Goodhue 
Windmill is 15 to 20 years, making it the cheapest pumping 
power known. Ifyou wish, we will insure our windmills 
and towers for five years against damage from any cause 
except willful neglect or misuse, for 600 per year. 


Goodhue 

safe, are self-oiling, close governing and will 

the most power out of any wind. 

, Gay forour catalogue and the details of our 

* geally remarkable proposition. 

expensive. Do not delay, 
APPLETON MFG. 














ee ied 


and stopping an engine will amount 
ou simply cannot afford to use any 














and 
Write us 


Windmills are strong, durable 





Delays are 
CO.,352 Fargo St., Batavia, I 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percens 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite you to get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at bad | og acre] am 
pually. Free instructions on growin 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grass 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catsleg. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, @ 


CIDER - PRESSES 


Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
move cider from lees 
























fren’ $1,000 te $5,000 a 





N Ene Sod casa tele cmaerrars 
ere 
euved thom. ff al want to gncey the wapia'a bet 
on our Free Employment 
ei seme fy shen ere en earn 
iP. 
wesc i fall i ; list of 
toenail tebe Fos haadrcof one hates 
Sacer erhs ve rece secured positions 
Rdcrese ne a Tom fli‘ bo $30 W's month and expenses. 


eitinats Salbomen’e Tresiew Aacoifiation 
Chieage Mew York Kansas City Seattle Mew Grisees Tercate 








WELL BORING MOH. co. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA, 
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Worms are crnt.g Asis at last! 
dying lambs and sheep; no more half-starved ‘‘boarders’*—no more 
worm losses, I am wiping out the greatest curse of the whole sheep- 
raising business. I'll rid your flock of worms—prove it or no pay. 


The Great 
Live Stock 
Conditioner 


SAL VET 





SB Your Your Stock 60 Days Before You 


VWRADE MARA 


EC US PAT. OFF, 





No more worm-infested, 


29-No More Losses from Worms! , 




















Pay 


ne re 



























; derful medicated you 60 days withou 
a Fay adv fas Pot . where your showp. ond ? hogs, in poe *4 
on your place, can run toit freely an doct: emselves. atch 
Me the results—pay if pleased. 1 take all ‘my offer below. i 
or 
Send No Money—Just the Coupon i “xix 
y 1412 
mail eens Tell ho head 
Pill out and mail me me es weet ae some << Sue. oe ep, ) Hogs. 
when it arrives and at the end of O dave sepest vents. It ‘Sal-Vek docs Wiesoen Cattle 
not do what I claim, ff you are not pleased, I'll cancel the won't owe me a fi : 
penny. but one-tweilfth of a cent per day for each sheep or hog. i 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, President THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY ° eae State, 


Chemists Dept. AA, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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